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EDITORIAL REVIEW 


HE CHICAGO REFERENDUM 
vote of four to one in favor of the 
municipal operation and ownership of 
the street railways has excited attention 
While financial 
reasons will probably pre- 
vent the wish of Chicago 


for public ownership be- 


throughout the country. 


THE ELECTION 
IN CHICAGO 


ing realized for a long time, still the very 
fact that the greatest industrial center in 
the country is so pronouncedly socialistic 
in its sentiment is most significant and 
especially so because this sentiment is of 
such comparatively recent development. 
It is likely that two-thirds of our cities 
would, upon a referendum vote, declare 
for municipal ownership and operation of 
their water and gas works, their tele- 
phone wires, and their street railways. 
However, it is only rarely that the citi- 
zens have the opportun'ty of voting 
directly upon a question, since, with the 
exception of Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, few cities have 
the right to demand a referendum vote 
The 


some 


upon questions of public interest. 


citizen usually must vote for 


self-seeking, oily scoundrel who is a 


sufficiently subservient tool of the ‘‘boss” 
to get the nomination for alderman upon 
one of the old party tickets. We say 
“‘must,”? because most citizens think that 
they must vote for either a Republican or 
a Democrat and their choice is limited 
to the picking out of the least bad of the 
two. The Mew York Commercial has this 


shriek upon the Chicago election : 
CHICAGO'S SOCIALISTIC PLUNGE, 


At the recent municipal election in Chicago— 
one of the favorite haunts of trades unionism and 
anarchy—a proposition was submitted to the 
voters authorizing the city government to con- 
struct, own, operate and lease street railroads, 
and the scheme was carried by a vote of three 
to one. There was no restriction on suffrage. 
Low-browed, shock-haired, beer-soaked wavers 
of the red flag, who don’t have a dollar to their 
names, were allowed an equal voice at the polls 
on this radical proposition with intelligent, loyal, 
American-born citizens of substance. 

Of course, the municipal-ownership scheme 
went through flying under these circumstances. 
An analysis of the returns shows that the great 
bulk of the vote in the affirmative came from the 
‘funeducated” and propertyless classes. These 
voters had nothing to risk. What mattered it to 
them that the adoption of this socialistic experi- 
ment might plunge the city into bankruptcy ? 
They pay no taxes and never expect to pay any, 
while under municipal ownership many of them 
hope to secure lucrative jobs and all of them, 
probably, hope to ride on street-car lines on 
three-cent or two-cent fares. If the experiment 
should prove unprofitable, let the thrifty, the 
enterprising and the well-to-do ‘“‘stand the shot.” 


edie. 


We have not measured the lowness of 
the brows of the voters of Chicago who 
took the ‘‘socialistic plunge,”’ but would 
remind the Commercial that when we 
have woman suffrage it must use 
another vituperative adjective. Women 
like to be called ‘‘low-browed.” It is 
the fashionable Greek style of beauty. 
Perhaps the Commercial might call the 
voters high-browed women and low- 


browed men. That certainly would be 
really quite nasty of it, and a few such 
editorials would no doubt send the whole 
pack of high and low brows back into 
the conservative ranks. One thing the 
Commercial is certainly right about and 
that is in styling the voters a ‘‘ property- 
less class.” That is exactly what we 
‘The 
great mass of the voters have nothing to 


lose and everything to gain. 


have been telling them for years. 


They can- 
not lose by voting for public owner- 
ship of property because they do not own 
the property which is taken and they are 
the public which will receive it. However, 
if we only had such vigorous editorials 
from all the newspapers as we usually see 
in the Commercial upon the industrial 
questions of the day there would be less 
excuse than there is now for the voters 
being unable to know how to vote. 
N MILWAUKEE THE voters in the 
recent city election knew so well how 
to vote that neither the conservative Com- 
mercial nor the radical Hearst papers 
thought it unnecessary to mention the 
fact 
took place. 


election 
Victor Ber- 
ger, the Socialist candi- 
date for mayor, polled 
15,333 votes, as against 17,603 for the 


Republicans and 23,515 for the Demo- 
crats. 


that any 
BIG SOCIALIST 


VOTE IN 
MILWAUKEE 


The Socialist Party elected nine 
aldermen and five supervisors, and it is 
said that at the next election the Socialists 
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will certainly elect their mayor. A 
vote for the Socialist Party is much more 
significant than one merely for public 
ownership of street railways. The Mil- 
waukee vote is a vote for a revolutionary 
change in our social institutions, from 
the present competitive system to a co- 
It is true that it is 


also a vote for public ownership, but pub- 


operative system. 


lic ownership is only desired as a means 
to an end, namely, the co-operative com- 
monwealth. The Chicago vote for public 
ownership is a vote for public ownership 
as an end initself and hence, while it was 
a vote carrying three-fourths of the citi- 
zens with it, still it is not so significant 
as the Milwaukee vote for co-operation 
which only could muster a little more 
than one-fourth of the vote on its side. 
Another significant thing about the Mil- 
waukee Socialist vote is that it shows an 
increase of several thousand since the last 
election. The Socialist vote does not 
usually grow that fast, but this year the 
full vote was counted as cast because 
The fact 
raises the presumption that a large chunk 
of the Socialist vote has hitherto been 
thrown out or stolen by the old party 
election officials. 


voting machines were used. 


 DEBREICIA® SIGNS indicate that 

the bottom has dropped out of the 
Hearst boom for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, though it is not safe 
to count him out of the fight until the St. 
Louis Convention has 
met and decided on a 
candidate. At the pres- 
ent writing the Parker 
boom is the most conspicuous feature of 
the. situation. 


SHRIVELING 
OF THE 
HEARST BOOM 


The oyster is a vociferous 
and eloquent conversationalist compared 
with Parker, who has defied all efforts to 
draw from him any statement regarding 
his views on great public questions. He 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


has delivered some rather radical trade 
union decisions from the bench, but their 
radicalism consists more in the fact that 
they deal with abstract principles rather 
than concrete instances, and the fact that 
he is a satisfactory candidate to the con- 
servative Democratic element makes his 
nomination problematical. Bryan is 
against him and it remains to be seen 
whether the Nebraskan can control the 
St. Louis convention. One of the inter- 
esting recent developments is light on 
the attitude of Tammany Hall under the 
leadership of Murphy. Murphy is oppos- 
ing an instructed delegation to St. Louis, 
and as this is in line with the Hearst 
fight, it begins to appear that Murphy, if 
he can see his way clear, will stand for 
Hearst in return for the support given to 
the Tammany ticket by the Hearst papers 
in the last New York municipal cam- 
paign. Another interesting development 
is the growing public recognition of the 
fact that Hearst is a mere name and that 
the credit for all of his public utterances, 
where they are entitled to credit, is due 
to that remarkable young man, Arthur 
Brisbane, the editor of the Evening /Jour- 
nal and general editorial director of the 
Hearst new-papers. 
T HAS BEEN a matter of wonder to 
those who have watched the out- 
rageous treatment of the union men in 
Colorado that the striking miners should 
tamely submit to the abuse and violence 
to which they have been 
subjected, but a gentle- 
man recently returned 
from the strike field in- 
forms us that the mine owners are pur- 
suing a course specifically designed to 
so exasperate the strikers that they will 
make armed resistance to the State 
authorities. If they can drive the strikers 


to open revolution, the mine owners 


MINE OWNERS’ 
INFAMOUS 
PURPOSE 
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figure that they can massacre them. It 
is a d'abolical purpose and under ordinary 
circumstances would be beyond belief, 
but the outrages already perpetrated and 
the cynical disregard of the strikers’ 
rights is abundant evidence that the 
capitalists and their allies in Colorado 
will hesitate at nothing to gain their 
ends. The strikers’ officials are well 
aware of the plan to provoke them to 
armed resistance and recognize that a 
revolt of this sort would mean extermina- 
tion, and are neglecting no opportunity 
to warn the miners against any and all 
acts calculated to give the capitalists an 
excuse for putting their infamous plan 
The strikers have had 


ample aggravation to justify armed resist- 


into operation. 


ance, but discretion is the better part of 
valor and it would be one of those 
blunders which are worse than crimes to 
resort to arms when the capitalists con- 


trol the military power of the State. 


Y FAR THE BEST work he has 
done in his studies of political cor- 
ruption is Lincoln Steffens’ article in the 
April number of McClure’s Magazine. It 
is his best work because it is more com- 
prehensive and traces to 


THE ROOT its source—by the simple 
OF ALL ‘scr anchameud ears 
ROTTENNESS i be nama atari 


taker presupposesabribe- 
giver—national, state and municipal cor- 


ruption. The keynote of his article is 


found in the assertion that 


‘Our political corruption is a system, a regu- 
larly established custom of the country, by which 
our political leaders are hired, by bribery, by the 
license to loot, and by quiet moral support, to 
conduct the government of city, state and nation, 
not for the common good, but for the special 
interests of private business. Not the politician 
then, not the bribe-taker but the bribe-giver, the 
man we are so proud of, our successful business 
man—he is the source and the sustenance of our 
bad government. The captain of industry is the 
man tocatch. His is the trail to follow.” 


Mr. Steffens takes the case of Missouri 
as a sample, and he shows conclusively 
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that all the corruption is to advance busi- 
ness interests, and he shows Havemeyer 
of the Sugar Trust and Ziegler of the 
Baking Powder Trust as two of the chief 
agencies in the debauching of politics in 
that state. If we had not become accus- 
tomed to such rottenness the revelations 
made by. Mr. Steffens would be absolutely 
staggering, but anybody who knows any- 
thing at all knows that it is the business 
interests which, while prating of patriot- 
ism, are always trying to secure, through 
bribery, the working of their will in the 
administration of the public powers, ex- 
ecutive, judicial and. legislative. Mr. 
Steffens’ article should be read by every 
American citizen who has any desire to 
see a decent condition of things in this 
country, and in connection with it should 
be read the striking article on ‘‘ Graft in 
Private Business” by ‘‘ the president of a 
large corporation”’ in the January number 
of The World To-day. Truly, as Mr. 
Steffens says, corruption is a system, a 
system for and by the business interests— 
the capitalist system itself. When we 
realize this we can see the utter inade- 
quacy of any mere reform measure or the 
election of honest men—like Joe Folk, for 
instance—to executive or other public 
positions. | Reform would merely mean 
that the trusts would get for nothing what 
they now have to pay the politicians for, 
because even the most rampant reformer 
intends to conduct the government for the 
protection and promotion of what he is 
pleased to term the ‘‘legitimate’’ business 
What Mr. Steffens apparently 


does not see is that a government for the 


interests. 


business interests—even an ‘‘ economi- 
cally administered” government—is a 
government for the capitalists, and that a 
government for the capitalists is not a 
There 


are but two interests which the powers of 


government of or for the people. 


government can be made to serve; the 
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business or capitalist class interests and 
As long as 
the classes exist the struggle for the con- 


the working class interests. 


trol of the public powers will continue. 
Working class government, since it would 
be a government for the majority, would 
be preferable to a capitalist class govern- 
ment, which is a government for the 
minority. We are not limited however, 
to a choice between the two, because we 
can have a government for all the people. 
To have such a government, though, 
means that we must have a co-operative, 
instead of a competitive, system of indus- 
try. Capitalism, or the competitive sys- 
tem, means class war and class govern- 
ment. Socialism, or the Co-operative 
system, means social peace and purity, 


and a government conducted for the 


‘* general welfare.” 

pV DOUBER INTERESTING condi- 
tion that Mr. Steffens exposes is 

the corruption of the rural press, as ex- 

hibited in their contracts with Zeigler, the 

President of the Royal Baking Powder 


Co., the editors agreeing 
THE WORK 
OF PATRIOT 
ZIEGLER 


for pay to run as editorial 
matter articles condem- 
natory of the use of alum 
baking powders. It appears that the 
Royal Powder Co. 


tures cream of tartar powder, and, in 


Baking manufac- 
fact, has a practical monopoly of that 
kind of powder. But people were inclined 
to use alum baking powders because they 
were apparently just as good and cer- 
tainly much cheaper. Thereupon Ziegler 
started a crusade against alum powders, 
alleging that alum was injurious to health. 
He ‘‘ got”? a number of ‘‘ scientists” to 
endorse his position and had various and 
numerous articles inserted in the p-ess, 
all to the effect that alum baking-powder 
was injurious to health and covertly sug- 
gesting that the law should prevent its 
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sale. The next step was to organize 
bogus Health Societies in the pay of 
Ziegler to petition for legislation against 
Senator W. J. Stone 
(Bryan’s friend) and a couple of other 
persons constituted the ‘‘Health Society” 
in Missouri. Now Ziegler was not so 
simple as to think that members are in 
the legislatures for either their own 
health or the health of the community. 
If any anti-alum laws were to be passed, 
then somebody had to ‘‘cough up some 
dough.” Ziegler seems to have ‘‘coughed 
up”’ pretty freely, for most State legisla- 
tures have passed such bills as he wanted, 
but in Missouri he seemis to have coughed 
too loud for he has been indicted for 
So far, however, he has suc- 


alum powders. 


bribery. 
cessfully resisted extradition from New 
York. An amusing feature of the whole 
matter is that while Ziegler in his cam- 
paign of education has pretty well won 
the American’ people over to a _ pious 
belief in the deadly character of alum 
baking powders, as a matter of fact there 
is absolutely nothing in his ‘‘ theory” at 
all. An alum powder is just as healthy 
as a cream of tartar powder. Alum, it 
is true, is unhealthy, but during the pro- 
cess of cooking the alum disappears and 
there remains simply a trace of hydrate 
of aluminum, a quite innocuous sub- 
stance. But Ziegler has done his work 
well ; the people are ‘‘protected” and the 
legislators are ‘‘cared for” and the Royal 
Baking Powder Co. declares big divi- 
dends on watered stock. 
NE NEVER KNOWS what he can 
do till he tries. Governor Peabody, 
of Colorado, had seemingly reached the 
limit in the outrageous abuse of his 
_ power, but he went to the extent of 
arresting and deporting dear old Mother 
Jones, probably just to show that he was 
a little bit worse than his worst enemies 


dl 


had accused him of being. Mother Jones 
was acting within her legal rights in 
advising the strikers to stand fast, but 

she was absolutely 


PEABODY 

ee dauntless and was not 
SOUNDS LOWER hee h AF 
Danie cowe y the mulitary 


and the other hirelings of 
the mine owners in Colorado. She contin- 
ued to raise her voice against outrage and 
infamy, so she was seized and deported. 
If Peabody and the mine owners had had 
a little Siberia handy théy would prob- 
ably have sent her there. It is reported 
that Mother Jones asked John Mitchell to 
put her case before President Roosevelt 
but Roosevelt is too busy using the 
powers of his office to secure his re-elec- 
tion to pay any attention to the case of 
Mother Jones. 


HE SOCIALIST NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION will assemble at 

10.00 A.M., May 1, at Brandt’s Hall, cor- 
ner North Clark and Erie streets, Chicago, 
Ill. It will without doubt be the most 
important gathering of 


NATIONAL Socialists ever held in 
CONVENTION this country and while, 
SOCIALIST f eo Petand 
@ Ss re 
Sree! of course, it wi an 


pat in its adherence to 
the principles of 
scientific Socialism, it is likely that the 
platform will reflect peculiar American 
conditions in a larger degree. The 
movement has slowly but surely been 


internationalism and 


acquiring a national character and it is 
this character which will likely find defi- 
nite expression at Chicago. Nobody 
denies that under the American political 
system there has developed a mass of 
worthy tradition and a devotion to repub- 
lican institutions which profoundly affect 
the actions of the electorate. That the 
centralization of wealth and the evolution 
of industry have come in conflict with our 
traditional liberties and are threatening 
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—if they have not almost destroyed— 
republicanism, no intelligent observer of 
conditions can deny. The people prize 
individual liberty and they may be 
depended on to see to it that ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by 
the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” Liberty cannot be restored to 
the citizen and republicanism cannot be 
maintained except by breaking the power 
of the reigning industrial despotism, and 
the Socialists are alone in offering a sane 
and practical way of breaking this power. 
Hence it is that the fate of everything 
worthy in American political institutions 
and American national life is bound up in 
It would be politi- 
cal suicide for the Socialists to neglect 


the Socialist cause. 


the opportunity to make themselves the 
champions of the American idea which, 
after all, is the enlightened world idea. 
As the germ of every industrial system 
has been in the preceding method of pro- 
duction, so the germ of the coming 
industrial democracy is in the present 
and political 
Everybody feels the economic pressure of 
the trusts but not so many realize that 
political freedom has been largely sub- 
verted. The latter process has been 
more subtle but all the more dangerous 
for that reason. We love life and we 
won’t allow the capitalists to deprive us 
of it. We love liberty, also—probably 
even better than life, which is nothing 
without liberty—and both are bound up 
in the effort of the working class to cap- 


industrial organization. 


ture the political powers and inaugurate 
Socialism. 


[et IS ESTIMATED that it takes the 

labor of sixteen million men to feed 
and clothe the one million armed men 
now engaged in the Russo-Jananese war. 
This means that seventeen million men 
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are withdrawn from the industrial forces 
of the world. It is not difficult then to 
see what a tremendous relief war is to 
our industrial system which is dying 
by inches of a plethora of 
capital. Itis like a blood- 
letting to aman with 
apoplexy, but, like the blood-letting, it is 
simply a relief and not a remedy. Roughly 
speaking, it takes about two dollars a 
day to keep a soldier in the field. A 
general European war would involve 
putting at least ten million men in the 
field, and this would cost twenty million 
dollars per day. What a cremendous cata- 
clysm such an event would mean to 
industry can only be a matter of the 
One thing is cer- 


THE COST 
OF WAR 


vaguest conjecture. 
tain, and that is the cost would be too 
great for any prolonged conflict. War 
loans would have no effect in prolonging 
a general war. A foreign war loan 
simply means that the capitalists of the 
lending country agree to set the working- 
men in their country to work supplying 
the necessities of the borrowing country 
in consideration of a return at some sub- 
sequent time of, such goods or their 
If all 
countries were at war there would be no 
A 
domestic war loan means simply that the 


equivalent in cash with interest. 
surplus labor to be thus disposed of. 


local capitalists can deliver the products 


of the nation’s own laborers which they 
control by means of their ownership of 


How- 
ever, when a war lasts any length of time 


the national means of production. 


the demand for products so exceeds the 
nation’s ability to supply that a foreign 
loan is nearly always a necessity. 


WE ARE GIVING space this month 

to additional articles regarding 
the outrageous condition of affairs in 
Colorado where the mine owners, with 
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the assistance of Gov. Peabody and the 

State militia, have inaug- 
aa urated a veritable reign 
BREAN of terror in the effort to 


destroy the Western 
Federation of Miners. Never in Russia 
were the outrages of the Citizens’ Alliance 
duplicated, but so far there has been no 
general protest against the flagrant dis- 
regard of the most elementary decencies 
being shown by mine owners and the 
agents through which they operate—the 
militia and the Citizens’ Alliance. A 
recent article by Charlotte Teller in 
Flarper’s Weekly, which 
reproduce in part, throws 


we elsewhere 
some light 
upon the character of this Citizens’ Alli- 
ance. It further revealed its character 
about the middle of March at Telluride. 
The after a 
ing, chartered a 


Alliance, secret meet- 


train, and putting 
aboard it some seventy-five members of 
the Miners’ Union, sent them out of the 
country, warning them never to return 
on pain of death. A despatch to the 
New York Sun describes the incident in 
the following fashion : 


To make this warning more impressive the 
Alliance members fired a number of volleys at 
the departing train. 

The decision to deport the unionists and their 
sympathizers was reached at a meeting of the 
Alliance last night. This meeting was largely 
attended. The strike situation was discussed and 
it was the concensus of opinion that something 
radical must be done. The running out of town 
of the union agitators and their sympathizers 
was finally suggested and promptly agreed to. 

The meeting adjourned and the members went 
to their homes, secured weapons and later met 
at a place previously agreed upon. The Alliance 
men divided into three parties and the raid on 
the homes of the strikers began. 

The midnight invaders used little ceremony 
at any of the houses. If admission was not 
promptly accorded, the doors were smashed in, 
and where the slightest resistance was offered, 
shotguns and rifles were brought into play. 
Among those deported was Stewart Forbes, the 
secretary of the miners’ union. 


It must be remembered that the men 


treated in this summary fashion are Amer- 
ican citizens with supposed constitutional 
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rights. They were not guilty of any 
disorder and were simply refusing to 
work on the mine owners’ terms, yet the 
Citizens’ Alliance, adopting the methods 
of the Ku Klux Klan and the old Vigil- 
ance Committees, treated the members of 


the union as if they were horse thieves. 


HE STRIKING MINERS have sub- 
mitted to other outrages in addition 

to that described in the foregoing. Before 
the outrage of deportation a number of 
strikers were arrested for vagrancy and 
asserted his 
manhood and refused to 
work at filling a ditch 
was chained like a wild beast to a tele- 


one who 
TREATED LIKE 


WILD BEASTS 


graph pole. Stewart Forbes, Secretary 
of the Telluride Miners’ Union,  tele- 
graphed the fact to the headquarters of 
the Federation in Denver, saying: ‘‘See 
Peabody. One of our men shackled to a 
telegraph pole. Are we going to stand 
All arrests made by 
civil authorities.” To this William Hay- 


this any longer? 


wood, Secretary-Treasurer of the Miners’ 
Federation, made what seems to have 
been the only reply possible under the 
circumstances. He wired: ‘‘If you can- 
not get redress from the court, you still 
have recourse to the law of self defense. 
Richardson (attorney for Miners’ Federa- 
tion) leaves Denver to-night for Tellu- 
ride.”” When Richardson reached Tellu- 
ride he was assaulted on the street by a 
thug employed by mine owners as deputy 
sheriff. With Richardson at the time 
was a well-known Socialist merchant, A. 
H. Floaten, 
The only offence of these men was that 


who was also assaulted. 
they had successfully defended a young 
man hauled into court on a charge of 
vagrancy. The Telluride paper, which is 
an organ of the mine owners, editorially 
endorsed the assault on Richardson and 


IFloaten. 
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HE WAR IN THE Far East makes 
everything in Japan of interest and 

we have found previous occasion to point 
out that industrial conditions there show 
that the Japs have reached the same 
degree of civilization enjoyed by Occident- 
In the Occident the spectacle of 
workers thrown out of work through the 


als. 


introduction of machinery is familiar, and 


they are having some- 
thing of the same sort of 
experience in Japan now 
where the jinrikisha men are losing out 
through the building of street railways. 
The Heimin Shimbun, of Tokio, reports 
that many of the jinrikisha men have taken 
up other occupations, and then remarks : 
“‘But we must remember that there 
are many jinrikisha men who cannot 
easily change their occupation and they 
are now on the verge of starvation.” 
Unquestionably industrial conditions 
have accommodated themselves in the 
past to improved methods of production, 
but it is always an uncomfortable 
experience when the handicraftsman must 
wait several years without eating until 
he is assimilated into the new order of 
things. 


LO, THE POOR 
JINRIKISHA MEN 


STRIKING EVIDENCE of the oft 
noted similarity between the mental 
processes of the capitalistic and the prole- 
tarian anarchist is provided by /reedom,the 
anarchist paper of London, which quotes, 
‘apropos of Marx’s ab- 
surd theory of ‘concen- 
tration of capital’” a 
comment by the Mew 
York Press on the statement issued by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
capitalist-anarchist Press rejoiced its pro- 
letarian-anarchist contemporary, Freedom, 
by the following to show that there has 
been no concentration of capital : 


AN ARGUMENT 
OF ANARCHISTS 


The dividend action affects directly 37,237 
holders of the common stock, and indirectly 
about 35,000 holders of the preferred stock, not 
counting 28,a00 employers who purchased the 
preferred shares under the profit-sharing plan ; 
while the report of earnings and orders excites 
direct interest among the Corporation's 160,000 
employes, and indirectly arouse attention among 
the employes ind shareholders numbered by the 
millions, 
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That these figures mean nothing in 
support of the contention that there has 
been no concentration of capital has been 
repeatedly shown. The fact that the 
books may show 37,000 or any other 
number of stockholders does not mean 
that there are actually that many indi- 
viduals holding stock. Even if it dida 
few of the individuals would own the 


majority of the shares. Any one at all 
familiar with such things knows that it is 
a practice for big interests to have their 
stock registered as belonging to various 
individuals. A recent argument in sup- 
port of this anti-concentration theory was 
put forth by a misguided man who 
triumphantly pointed to the number of 
stockholders to prove that the railroads 
of the country are virtually owned by the 
people and it seemingly never occurred to 
him that the same set of stockholders 
which own one road were more than likely 
to be found owning the others. It doesn’t 
matter how much the figure jugglers prac- 
tice their legerdemain, the fact remains 
that to him that hath is being given, and 
Rockefeller continues to own a larger and 
larger chunk of this country of ‘‘ ours.” 


XPLAINING THE CAUSE of the 
failure of the messenger boy’s strike 
against the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
in Chicago, one of the juvenile strikers 
observed: ‘‘ We obeyed the laws and 
there’s where we made 
the mistake. The only 
way a strike can be won 
is by slugging.” When 
so many adult workers 
by their acts show that they agree 
with this messenger boy it is absurd 
to lecture the child, but it does seem 
that the organized ‘‘children of larger 
growth” should be able to see that 
strikes can be won by obeying the laws 
when the laws are made by the peo- 
ple who are in the habit of going on 
strike. That is the Socialist way, and 
that is the only sure way, not only to win 
strikes but to inaugurate a condition 
where strikes and kindred barbarities will 
be unnecessary. 


‘OUT OF THE 
MOUTHS OF 
BABES.” 


The Conspiracy Against Labor in Colorado 


HeENry O. Morris 


T HE causes which led up to the strike 

of the Western Federation of 
Miners are familiar to many, but only 
a select few are acquainted with the con- 
spiracy of the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion with the Colorado State authorities, 
and the apparently perfect understanding 
existing between James H. Peabody, in 
Denver, and Theodore Roosevelt, in 
Washington. 

The military invasion of Teller and 
San Miguel counties was the first prac- 
tical illustration of the workings of the 
new military law known as the “Dick 
bill” which passed Congress in January, 
1903, and the Colorado application of it 
was undoubtedly an experiment aimed to 
ascertain just how far at this time it 
might be safe to go in the oppression of 
labor. 

The state and federal authorities must 
now be fully satisfied on this point, for 
the people of Colorado as a whole have 
made no protest. 

For many years the wealthy mine 
owners of Colorado have been anxious to 
get rid of the miners union in order to 
purchase their labor in the open market 
like any other commodity necessary to 
their business. But until the perfection 
some years ago of the combination of 
smelting interests styled the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., otherwise 
known as the “Smelter Trust,’ the op- 
portunity for aggressive action never 
came. 


In 1899 the Colorado legislature passed 
a law making the legal workday in mines 
and smelters eight hours. The smelter 
owners refused to comply, and several 
small strikes on the part of smelter work- 


men was the result. These were finally 
settled by an agreement of both sides 
to make a test case of the law in the 
courts with the result that the Colorado 
supreme court promptly declared the 
eight hour law unconstitutional. 

The next move made by the advocates 
of the law was to submit to the voters 
of Colorado an amendment to the state 
constitution which would enable the 
legislature to legally enact an eight hour 
workday. In the state election this 
amendment was carried by a majority 
of over forty thousand votes. But the 
legislature which followed was influenced 
to repudiate the action of the voters. This 
bill was an exact copy of the law now in 
force in Utah, and which had been de- 
clared constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In certain circles it is well known that 
had the bill passed it would have been 
vetoed by Governor Peabody. It was 
further asserted that the sinews of war 
which were used to elect Peabody and 
“take care’ of the legislature were fur- 
nished by the Mine Owuers’ Association 
and the Smelter Trust under ante elec- 
tion pledges to assist them in destroying 
organized labor. 

Immediately after the election, a meet- 
ing of mining magnates was held in the 
Brown Palace Hotel, in Denver, and a 
notorious character named Sherman Bell 
was chosen as adjutant-general of the 
state. The Governor ratified the selec- 
tion. Bell was at that time employed 
on the Independence Mine, at Cripple 
Creek, owned by the Venture Company, 
of London, with a salary of $5,000 per 
annum. It was agreed by and between 
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the mine owners that the salary of Bell 
should continue during his service as 
adjutant-general. 

Before the subsidence of the headaches 
caused by the champagne fumes of the 
Peabody inauguration banquet, the first 
attempt was made by the mine owners 
and the smelter owners to annoy the 
members of the Western Federation of 
Miners. The trouble began in Colorado 


City where the smelter employees were 
largely members of the miners union. 
A systematic persecution was begun. 


CHARLES H. MOYER. 


President of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, who was arrested on a flimsy charge of 
desecrating the American flag. He was ordered 
released upon habeas corpus proceedings, but 
Gen. Bell, in command of the militia, defiantly 
disregarded the order of the Judge and swore 
that the representatives of the Court could only 
get Moyer over the dead bodies of himself and 
his soldiers. Bell, who thus defies the Court, is 
a close friend of President Roosevelt, and a 
former member of the Rough Riders, 


Sometimes as many as thirty or forty 
Federation men would be discharged and 
their places filled by non-union men. For 
a time the men submitted. Then came 
the strike. But there were no acts of 
violence on the part of the strikers—no 
property destroyed, no threats made. 
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Nevertheless, the Governor called out the 
militia, and the new adjutant-general, 
with his military hangers-on, were soon 
parading about the streets of Colorado 
City. 

During the military occupation of the 
town, the people who sympathized with 
the strikers were harassed in every way 
possible. Business men were held up 
at the point of the bayonet, the miners’ 
hall was invaded and every effort was 
made to induce retaliation. 

It could hardly be expected that the 
members of the Western Federation of 
Miners who were working in the mines 
of Cripple Creek would continue to mine 
the ore which kept these non-union mills 
at work, so notice was served on the 
mine owners that unless they ceased ship- 
ping ore to the unfair mills at Colorado 
City, the union miners would strike. This 
notice was ignored by the mine owners 
and in September, 1903, every union 
miner employed in the mines which fur- 
nished ore to the mills at Colorado City 
walked out. 

No sooner was this strike begun than 
Governor Peabody called out the entire 
militia forces of the state, some three 
thousand men and boys, and dispatched 
them to Cripple Creek despite the pro- 
tests of the civil authorities who declared 
themselves amply able to preserve the 
peace. This force of soldiers was in 
charge of Brigadier-General Chase and 
Adjutant-General Bell who immediately 
caused the erection of a military jail, 
called the “bull-pen.” Into this prison 
went the leaders of the strike, and a reign 
of military lawlessness began, the like 
of which this country has never seen. 
The President of the United States fur- 
nished the arms, equipments and uni- 
forms. The militia did the rest. 

The expenses of this campaign were 
paid by “certificates of indebtedness” 
drawing four per cent. interest, and the 
cash for these certificates was paid by the 
mine owners. Thus was furnished the 
unprecedented spectacle of a governor 
farming out the militia forces of his 
state to one of the parties to the quarrel. 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST LABOR IN COLORADO 


To quote the Governor: “I told the 
Mine Owners Association I would not 
send troops to help them break up the 
union unless they furnished me the money 
with which to do it.” 

The strike began in September and 
is still in progress. Of course, non- 
union men were imported to take the 
strikers’ places, but their wo.k has 
proved exceedingly unsatisfactory, and 
little ore is being mined. 

Owing to the incompetency of a non- 
union engineer, a cage load of fifteen 
miners was allowed to fall in the Inde- 
pendence Mine, killing the men instantly. 
Many other accidents, caused by unskilled 
labor, have occurred, one of these being 
an explosion of dynamite in one of the 
levels of the Vindicator Mine at Cripple 
Creek, where two men were killed. 


From the outset the mine owners and 
the military sought to influence public 
opinion in their favor by many thread- 
bare tricks and subterfuges, such as hir- 
ing Pinkerton detectives to blow up 
worthless buildings, sham attempts to 
wreck railroad trains and other like di- 
versions, leaving to the daily papers and 
Associated Press agents the task of send- 
ing such “news” over the country. ‘They 
have doubtless deceived many people into 
believing that the miners as a class are 
desperate criminals. It can truthfully 
be said that save for a fisticuff or two 
there has been no violence done by strik- 
ing miners either to life or property. 
Numerous strikers have been arrested 
and charged with numerous crimes, but 
without exception they have been dis- 
missed on trial. 

On the other hand the military have 
committed many outrages—the militia 
officers were the worst offenders. Ad- 
jutant-General Bell, General Chase, 
Major McClelland, Major Naylor and 
others urged their men to acts of vio- 
lence. Women were insulted and assault- 
ed and even little children were abused 
by the soldiery. 

A reputable citizen of Cripple Creek 
remonstrated with Major McClelland, 
- telling him that his acts were unconsti- 
tutional. ‘“To hell with the constitution, 
replied the Major, “I am acting under 
orders from Governor Peabody. We are 


eed 


here to break up this damned strike. 
What in hell do we care for the constitu- 
tion?” 

The qualified martial law (whatever 
that may mean) was interpreted by the 
militia to justify them in overriding the 
civil authorities, and by force of arms 
they sought to terrify the civil courts— 
not only the justice courts, but the dis- 
trict courts also. On one occasion an 
attempt was made to release a citizen 
who was illegally confined in the “bull- 
pen,” by resorting to the habeas corpus 
act. District Judge Seeds sat on the 
bench. The court house was surrounded 
by the soldiers and several hundred 
militiamen were marched into the court 


WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 


Secretary-Treasurer Western Federation of 
Miners, upon whom a large part of the burden 
of the fight with the mine owners in Colorado 
has fallen. 


room. This display of military force 
did not prevent Judge Seeds from doing 
his duty, and the result of the trial was 
in favor of the prisoner. He was order- 
ed released from custody. 

Brigadier-General Chase, however, re- 
fused to obey the order of the court and 
ordered his men to take the prisoner 
back to the bull-pen. This was only one 
of many violations of law on the part 
of the defenders of “law and order.” 


Zed, 


An adequate recital of the horrors in- 
cident to the strike would fill a large vol- 
ume. For a time the mine owners seem- 
ed to have exhausted their resources, 
and could no longer find the cash with 
which to take up the “certificates 
of indebtedness,” and Peabody was 
obliged to call in the army. Up to pres- 
ent writing, the certificates of indebted- 
ness amount to about seven hundred 
thousand dollars. This vast sum has 
been spent to no purpose, and the state 
and federal authorities are chagrined 
at their failure. 

The state is dull, and the merchants 
are paying the penalty for quarreling 
with their friends, the miners. Co-oper- 
ative stores are being operated in several 
towns, and the union people and their 
sympathizers are giving them hearty sup- 
port, leaving their enemies, the Citizens’ 
Alliance merchants, to shut up shop. 

In the southern and western coal 
fields, the United Mine Workers are out 
on strike, and industry in Colorado is 
almost at a standstill. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
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Pueblo, Colo., March 23. 

Editor WILSHIRE’s—Since I last wrote you, 
things have been hot in Colorado. The last 
move of our corporation-owned governor, 
James H. Peabody, is the ordering out of the 
entire militia force of the State to break the 
coal miners’ strike in the Southern counties. 
He recites in his “proclamation of war” that 
a state of rebellion exists in Los Animas 
county, when, as a matter of fact, the only 
acts of violence were two assaults on union 
men by hired detectives, and the wilful mur- 
der of a poor Italian miner after he had been 
evicted from his miserable little home, and 
was fleeing for safety. 

The governor also admits that the State 
troops are hired to the owners of the coal 
mines, and states that the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, owned by Rockefeller, and the 
Victor Fuel Company, have agreed to pay the 
State $100,000 for the services of the Color- 
ado National Guard. 

In other words, the governor has farmed 
out the militia. Ly 

I enclose you a clipping from the Rocky 
Mountain News, which goes to prove my 
statement. Until now it has never been open- 
ly admitted that the military were solely for 
that purpose. But the proof is positive. 

So far, three counties are under martial 
law, viz., Teller, Los Animas and San Miguel. 
We look to see Pueblo come next. You can 
then receive no letters from me because the 
soldiers would censor them—H. O. M. 


THE CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE 


Charlotte Teller, who was sent by Har- 
per’s Weekly to investigate the Colorado 
situation, has the following to say of the 
Citizens’ Alliance: 


The mine owners and mine managers of 
Colorado who want to be free of the unions 
and unhindered by their growing power have 
joined the Citizens’ Alliance. 

Store keepers and small proprietors of res- 
taurants who do not like union clerks, union 
waiters and union labels have joined the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance. 

Lawyers, doctors and ministers, who know 
nothing of the labor movement, and still be- 
lieve the newspapers print the truth in re- 
gard to it, have joined the Citizens’ Alliance. 

_Even some former union members have 
given up their cards and have joined the or- 
ganization, which has its branches or locals 
in 23 towns of the state and claims in Denver 
alone a membership of 14,000. 

_ The Citizens’ Alliance is a secret organiza- 
tion, a “union against all other unions,” as 
Herbert George, the chief organizer in Colo- 
rado, says. The rank and file of the mem- 
bership are only half conscious of this ag- 
gressive side of the organizaticn. Most of 
them believe that it is purely defensive and 


protective. A few believe that it is philan- 
thropic and that its real aim is the one ex- 
pressed in the constitution, viz.: “To pro- 
mote the stability of business and the steady 
employment of labor, whether organized or 
unorganized, by encouraging friendly rela- 
tions between employers and employees, and 
to discourage lockouts, strikes and boycotts 
and all kindred movements which savor of 
persecution.” 

But in Colorado at the present time there 
is no organization which has such aggressive 
agitators in the field as this one. Nor is there 
an organization whose membership has so 
much to lose in being hoodwinked iby its 
leaders. Nor is there any secret society 
which boasts as does the Alliance of having 
spies in other organizations and of drawing 
its membership from other, organizations. 

In some of the towns where the Citizens’ 
Alliance is especially active there have been 
open threats made against the lives of union 
men, and in one or two towns the members 
were advised in a_semi-official way to go 
armed. Herbert George admitted that in 
Telluride, Colorado, one of the seats of the 
metalliferous strike, the Citizens’ Alliance 
prevented an early settlement of the strike. 
The Alliance sent two of its members to the 
governor and told him that riot and fear 


MOTHER JONES. 


For her intrepid championship of the cause of the striking miners in Colorado, she was arrested 
by the military authorities and by the order of Gov. Peabody deported from the State. 
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ruled Telluride and that the presence of the 
militia was necessary to protect life and pro- 
perty—not one word of which was true. It 
is said that the mine managers in this in- 
stance were as much surprised as the union 
men. But they recovered from the surprise 
sufficiently to take advantage of the military 
protection and_ opened their mines with non- 
union men. The Alliance it is, then, in this 
Colorado town, as in ‘several others, that 
has made the trouble and has cost the tax- 
payers of the state hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The Citizens’ Alliance of Victor sent reso- 
lutions to the United States senate asking 
that Senator Patterson the unseatétd because 
he had asked the judiciary committee to in- 
vestigate the present anarchy and disorder 
created by the Alliance and supported by the 
militia. 

Besides doing these things, it has so clearly 
niarked the line between those for and those 
against unions that it is doubtful whether 
they can ever be obliterated. It has put its 
“blue” card ain the stores whose proprietors 
belong to it, and in so doing it has aided 
unionism. 


Hereafter in Colorado there will be no ex- 
cuse for any boycotting by the union. The 
Citizen’s Alliance has cut off a certain part 
of almost every community and said: “This 
is a faction opposed to organized labor.” 
Such a statement, whether made in words or 
deeds will do more to throw organized labor 
back upon atself and upon its supporters 
than any amount of propaganda within its 
own circles. 


A common enemy does more to unite those 
in opposition than any enthusiastic leader can 
possibly do. 


Already, out of the strife between the AI- 
liance and the unions have sprung a_half- 
dozen union stores which will all be put on 
a strictly co-operative basis after the strike 
is settled. 


The private secretary of J. C. Craig, the 
President of ithe State Federation of Alli- 
ances, told me that wholesalers belonging to 
the Alliance would not be allowed to sell to 
union stores. JIce said, when asked how it 
could be prevented, “We know how to com- 
pel them!” The Citizens’ Alliance is coercive. 
As another instance: A tradesman in Pueb- 
lo told me that friends of his—a butcher 
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and a grocer had been compelled to join the 
Alliance. The Citizens’ Alliance has a black- 
list, and if a tradesman has once put himself 
on the side of the organization which stands 
for the destruction of unionism he must obey 
the commands of the leaders or be “at outs” 
with both sides; there is no neutral ground. 

The Citizens’ Alliance of Colorado is do- 
ing a remarkable service to the cause of un- 
ionism and industrial co-operation. It makes 
it imperative that every person, thinking or 
unthinking, should take sides. Many who 
have become disgusted with the hypocrisy 
and its practices go over to the other side, 
whereas without this climax of dissension, 
they would have continued to consider them- 
selves neutral. 

Yet, for all its energy and feverish activity 
against the opposition, the Alliance is in- 
herently self-destructive. It demands con- 
tinued co- operative effort from a group of 
natural competitors. Suppose, for instance, 
{wo competing grocers in a town of 2,500 
persons join the Alliance and ky so doing 
eive up all their labor patronage. Attheend of 
six months there must of necessity be a closer 
fight between them than ever before. Now, 
let a difference arise in some Alliance meet- 
ing, they will naturally be antagonists. There 
will be a break; and, sooner or later, they 
will realize that the Alliance has ruined their 
trade. 

Sooner or later, too, the rank and file of 
the membership will come to a realization 
that they are acting as the claws of a cat’s 
paw for the large corporation and :the capi- 
talists whose self-interest gives the animus 
for the whole movement. Aside from the 
natural business competition which will break 
up this organization when the first flush of 
animosity toward labor is past, there will ibe 
an inevitable crash whenever a political cam- 
paign assumes shape. Even at the earlier 
meetings it has been hard to keep politics out 
of discussion. The issues raised by the 
strikes and by the Alliance will be made poli- 
tical issues, then there will be a new align- 
ment. The growing political consciousness 
of the unions is one of the things which the 
Alliance feels it must combat. 

But the disintegration of the Citizens’ Al- 
liance in Colorado will not take from the 
unions what their organization has already 
given—the expression of class-solidarity and 
the impetus toward new conquests. 


THAT 5x4 MERGER JOHE 


HE Merger decision of the Supreme 

Court in the Northern Sccurities 
case has many funny sides to those 
who have read the dissenting justices’ 
opinions. 

In the first place to understand pro- 
perly the joke we must never lose sight 
of the fundamental cause of the merger: 
viz., over-production of railroads. There 
were too many roads in the Northwest 
and unless they combined there would 
be a scramble for freight, a cutting of 
prices, general demoralization and bank- 
ruptcy. We must remember that this 
terror of rate-cutting was the cause of 
the merger, and that there exists to-day 
the very same necessity for combination 
that there did when the merger was 
formed. The Supreme Court decision 
cannot alter that condition in the least. 
Either a new method of combination 
must be arranged or the roads will soon 
be fighting again like Kilkenny cats and 
the fight will continue till the death— 
death meaning the absorption of the dead 
by the living. As a matter of fact, when 
we remember that the fight is between 
Morgan on the one side and Rockefeller 
on the other and that neither one of these 
giants would dare engage in any serious 
encounter one with the other for fear the 
fall of the vanquished would bring down 
the whole financial firmament, we can 
see how absurd it is even to conceive 
of any real fight starting up. Men do not 
commit suicide, financial or physical, 
at the order of Congress, or even of a 
5 x 4 Supreme Court. 

The fact of the matter is that there are 
more than enough roads in the west to 
do the business, and this must result 


either in a suicidal cutting of rates or a 
combination—either life or death. If we 
are to have railroads we must have a com- 
bination, and whether it takes the tem- 
porary form of a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment”—we say temporary, for such 
agreements never last long—-or whether 
it takes the form of a permanent holding 
company, such as would have been the 
Northern Securities Company had it been 
allowed to live, is of no great moment. 


Just now it looks to us that inasmuch 
as the Securities Company must part with 
the control of either the Northern Pacific 
Railway or the Great Northern Railway 
because it was formed to take over com- 
peting and parallel roads, that the simp- 
lest way out of the difficulty would be for 
the Union Pacific Railway to issue bonds 
and take over all the securities now held 
by the Securities Company. The Union 
Pacific Railway Company has been in 
existence for years, and no one could 
allege that it had been formed to effect 
the combination, and as the Supreme 
Court seems to base its decision largely 
upon what the intent of the incorporators 
of the company was at the time of the 
incorporation the purchase of the assets 
of the Northern Securities Company by 
the Union Pacific would be legal from 
that point of view. The Union Pacific, 
already owns one fifth of the Northern 
Securities Company. Why should it not 
own the whole issue? However, we 
make no charge for this advice to Rocke- 
feller, Morgan & Co., so they are at lib- 
erty to disregard it. 

A similar view is held by our old 
friend Walter S. Logan, President of the 
National Bar Association, a man—con- 
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sidering the position he holds, a corpora- 
tion lawyer—who is probably the great- 
est radical we know. He talks the talk 
of a Socialist when it coines to denounc- 
ing wealth, but when it comes to suggest- 
ing a remedy Logan is as great a child 
as Hearst. 


logan says that the decision will cause 
a re-adjustment of political lines, but 
when he adds that after all it amounts 
to nothing because the law can be so 
easily evaded we do not yrasp his logic. 
Logan says: 


“But the law does not go far enough. If 
Morgan and Rockefeller adopt one of the 
several ways that are open for evasion of the 
law the people will have no remedy. Any 
trust company, for instance, that has been in 
existence for some time and that was or- 
ganized for general business, could buy the 
assets of the Northern Securities Company at 
a receiver's sale, and that method, it seems 
to me, will be the one adopted as being most 
simple. The Brie Railroad could also, I 
presume, buy it if its charter is broad enough 
to permit of such investments. But there 
would be no doubt about such a company as 
the Union Trust Company, for instance, hay- 
ing the power.” 


If this, then, is the true state ot the 
case, and the vaunted decision simply 
means an auction of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company to some Trust Company, 
to what end has been all this rejoicing of 
the Hearst journals, and why has it 
been necessary for Attorney-General 
‘Knox ‘to hasten to announce that he and 
Roosevelt were not going to “run 
amuck?” One would think auctions were 
dangerous. The great advance in the 
price of the Northern Securities stock 
after the decision does not seem to indi- 
cate any great fear of either auction or 
amucks. 


WANTED: A LAW LIMITING 
LOVE 


When I first went out to California, 
some twenty years ago, the settlers down 
in Tulare County were saying that all 
that was needed to change their country 
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from a desert to a paradise was water 
and good society. Some irreverent ten- 
derfoot replied that the same was true 
of Hell. But that is not to the point. 
Tulare finally got some water, then it got 
more water, and now it- has too much 
water. The water has caused the alkali 
to rise to the surface and thousands of 
fertile acres are irretrievably ruined. The 
prayer now is that Tulare may be de- 
livered from water. Theirs is something 
like the experience of the Jamaicans who 
imported some mongooses to rid the 
island of rats and now they are praying 
for something to rid them of the mon- 
gooses, which are much worse than the 
rats ever were. The mongoose makes 
chicken raising an impossibility. Life 
without chickens to a Jamaica gentle- 
man, particularly if he is a colored gent, 
has no charms. 

But all this is apropos of the Supreme 
Court merger decision. Not long ago 
we were all saying that what this Amer- 
ica needed was capital to develop its 
resources. That’s what they told old 
Jim Hill when he went into the North- 
west. Hill proceeded to give them capital 
good and plenty, and now there is a big- 
ger howl up in Minnesota about the 
danger of too much capital (particularly 
if it happens to be in the hands of Jim 
Hill) than there ever was from the Tu- 
lare farmers about too much water, or 
from the Jamaica negroes about too many 
mongooses. 

It’s the old story of enough of a good 
thing being better than a feast. Now 
anyone could see how this might apply 
to dynamite, but few would be likely to 
think of too much “affection” being dan- 
gerous. . 


No doubt it took no Supreme Court 
to make some think that money might be 
dangerous if allowed to accumulate in 
too large a pile, but here is a peculiar case 


THAT 5 x 4 MERGER JOKE 


related by the veracious New York Sun 
of such an innocent thing as-the affection 
of a poor old horse becoming as danger- 
ous as a Northern Security Merger: 


APPLETON, Wis.—John Eggert, a farmer of 
Centre, is one horse and one fence poorer 
than he was, but possesses instead a deep, 
ragged hole in one of his fields. The horse 
was an aged beast whose life was a burden 
to it, and which was useless to the farmer. Its 
name was, Peter. It would not die, and no 
one would buy it or take it as a gift. ‘ 

Eggert decided to have it shot. Then his 
troubles began. Neighbor after neighbor de- 
clined to act as executioner. Eggert himself 
was willing, but his knowledge of firearms 
was small. He spent sleepless nights trying 
to evolve a scheme for getting rid of the 
horse. At last he perfected his plan and pro- 
ceeded to put it into execution. First he ob- 
tained a stick of dynamite and tied it to the 
horse’s neck. Then he lit the fuse and ran. 

The horse was an affectionate beast which 
loved its master, and it joined gladly in the 
game. Eggert, terrified, doubled his pace. 
The horse whinnied with pleasure and quick- 
ened its steps. Eggert panted and wheezed, 
but ran the faster, fear lending strength to 
his legs. And so it went on for one of those 
minutes which seem an eternity. 

At last Eggert reached a fence, scrambled 
over it, and lay panting on the other side, 
when a roar as of a Japanese fleet in action 
broke the stillness. Eggert felt of himself to 
see if he was all there, and then looked 
around. The horse, the fence, and a good 
share of his farm were gone. 


We would suggest that the Supreme 
Court appoint a commission to examine 
all old horses to measure how much 
affection they may hold, for it is here 
shown conclusively that when that article 
is collected together in too great a chunk 
it may endanger life. We now know 
that the Supreme Court says it’s all 
right and safe enough for the community 
to allow a company to own one railway, 
even if that road has an absolute 
monopoly of the traffic, but its dan- 
gerous to allow one company to. own 
two roads, even though Minnesota is 
broad and wide enough to permit the 
building of a dozen competing roads into 
it. The Supreme Court has given us a 
glimmer as to how many railroads one 
may have—now let it bend its energies 
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and say how much love an old horse may 
contain and still be allowed its liberty. 

Weare also awaiting with bated breath 
its decision upon the case of John Turner, 
who was arrested for disbelieving in 
things. 

It’s a fine thing to have a Supreme 
Court that is always at hand,to regulate 
the universe. 


THE NEW CRIME OF BEING TOO 
STRONG 


The unique feature of the merger deci- 
sion is that it condemns a man for merely 
having the power to do wrong, quite ir- 
respective of whether he actually does the 
wrong or not. It is as if the law would 
decide that pugilist Jeffries must cut off 
one hand because with the great power he 
has in his two hands he might hurt some- 
body. 

The constitution especially provides 
that the right of the people to bear arms 
shall not be infringed. I have the con- 
stitutional right to walk down Broadway 
with a loaded revolver in my hand. It is 
true I may not carry it concealed in my 
pocket, but that is simply a local law 
to protect people from slugging me on 
the supposition that I am unarmed. I 
have the right to carry arms, but I must 
carry them openly, that people may see 
and beware. 

Now money is a weapon, the greatest 
and most perfect weapon ever man in- 
vented to protect and guard himself 
against harm, and to do harm to his 
enemies. Hitherto it has been supposed 
that a man had the right to have all the 
money he could legally acquire, and that 
he could carry it in any shape he wished. 
That his ownership of money endangered 
either an individual or the community 
was no bar to ownership. Any fool can 
see that Rockefeller with his money 
might injure the state, but the mere fact 
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that he might do a thing with his weapon 
is no legal reason for taking it away 
from him. He is not a little boy play- 
ing with papa’s loaded pistol. 

But the Supreme Court now says that 
the mere possession of a dangerous thing 
like money shall be regulated, just like 
a city says how much dynamite you 
may keep in your cellar. 

Justice White points this out as fol- 
lows in his dissenting opinion: 


The fallacy of all the contentions of the 
Government is, to my mind, illustrated by the 
summing up of the case for the Government, 
made in the argument at bar. The right to ac- 
quire and own the stock of competing rail- 
roads involves, says the summing up, the 
power of an individual “to do” absolutely as 
he pleases with his own, while the claim of 
Government is that the right of owner of pro- 
perty “to do” as he pleases with his own may 
be controlled in the public interest by legiti- 
mate legislation. But the case involves the 
right to acquire and own, not the right “to 
do.” Confusion of the two gives rise to the 
errors it has been my endeavor to point out. 


But Morgan & Co. do not seem to be 
much worried. Their securities have gone 
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up in value about fifty million dollars 
since the decision was made. They have 
no reason to kick. It would be only 
decent of them to give half the profit to 
the Roosevelt campaign fund. 

The decision leaves the railroads still 
in the hand of Morgan & Co., but says 
they must be held in the left hand here- 
after instead of the right. Morgan evi- 
dently thinks he can learn to use his left 
hand even better than the right if he is 
only given time, and he will have plenty 
of time now. 

Some day we may learn that the dan- 
ger to the state does not exist in the 
manner in which Morgan, Rockefeller 
& Co. hold the railways, but that they 
are allowed to hold them at all. If the 
state wishes to render itself safe there is 
but one way and that is to own and hold 
the railways itself. 

“Let the Nation Own the Trusts” is 
the remedy, and the biggest Trust is the 
Railway Trust. 


LYMAN ABBOTT AND SOCIALISM 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Outlook, 
is visiting in Southern California. Lyman 
Abbott is recognized as one of the world’s 
foremost thinkers. He was considered to be 
the only man of mental calibre large enough 
to take the place left vacant by the death of 
Henry Ward Beecher. The following is from 
a lecture delivered by Dr. Abnott the other day 
in this vicinity: 

“Gentlemen, our industries must be demo- 
cratized; if different small bodies of men are 
to control all our domestic necessities, where 


goes our democracy? . . . . The democra- 
tizing of industry means the distribution of 
wealth; the problem is no longer that of 
accumulating wealth but of distributing it. 

The labor problem can never be 
solved as long as one set of men owns 
the tools and another set uses them. 
When all those connected with one in- 
dustry become together owners and users, 
then will come the harmony and union which 
have been so long striven for.”—Los Angeles 
Socialist. 


THE SECRET OF THE MOUNTAINS 


L. W. WHITEHEAD 


Oh, Mighty Hills that rear your heads sublime, 

Out-towering all, sensing my soul with awe, 

Companioners with heaven supern! Yield ye 

I pray, even to me, ito these strong thoughts 

That soar on fettered wing to seek them out, 

The secrets of thy spells! See! I will ask, 

Will question thee, o’erbold but humble still, 

Thus seeking I may find, asking receive, 

For well I know thou’rt sentient with the past, 

The ancient, mystic, pulsing, throbbing past, 

The making of the worlds; the flight and 
whirl 

Of stars; th’ eliptic comet’s dazzling track 

Across the highway of the infinite, and back; 

Tihe alchemy of life, when, in the deep 

Vast orucible of time, there flashed at length 

The ruddy ore that should enrich this globe 

And, mayhap, people all eternity 

With love and joy; the stories that were writ 

Along the distant centuries in lives 

Of men fresh from the early fount of life 

All radiant with divine new birth. 


All these 
Are imaged deep within, old memories 
That thou dost hold secret and still, profound, 
These, when I think of them, I know as part 
Of what I’d learn from thee, but yet, not all, 
Not all! Is it thy beauty that my soul 
Enthralls? What is thy beauty, rugged, lofty 
Hills? A serried broken line so sharp, so clear, 
High in the ether—what is that? Steep sides 
Aslope with zigzag, criss-cross lines all brown 
In yellow sun, what are all these? And yet 
I sit and gaze and fill my soul with joy 
I know not how or why; what is the spell ? 
I have been near to thee, have stood beneath, 
At foot of some sheer slope, no broken line 
Or shadow flecking its bare side, and gazed 
All up and up, till, with the breathless height 
IT seemed to reach the heaven that bid me kneel 
And worship and adore; what was the spell? 
Oh! I know the beauty of thy deep ravines 
Where scattered giant rocks, in centuries’ 

sleep, 

Pillow their heads on one another’s breasts, 
While vine and moss and fern caress and 


soothe, 

And saplings shade and wave, and tall and 
strong, 

Old, time-worn, stalwart trees reach out their 
roots 


Be-gnarled, atwist, like gentle octopus, 

If such there be, entwine them round and 

round ; 

erstwhile 

streams : 

Come down and bathe, and cool and paint 
their smooth 

Grey sides with green and brown and gold, 
such gay 


And giddy, hurrying, flashing 


KEnamelling of rainbow tints, such deep 
Cool pools atween their mighty lengths; how. 


~ _ sweet 
Their sleep! But this, Oh silent hills, is not 
Chy spell! I know thy canons hidden sly 


From all but those who seek; thou would’st 

not share 

Them with unheeding souls. 
love 

Thou lavishest those sanctuaried deeps 

Within! Oh waving shadows of the trees! 

Oh tall bepainted sunlit stems that wave 

Their leafy heads aloft as who would try 

To rival thy steep sides, up which there climb, 

As scaling hosts, shoulder to foot, more rocks 

More mammoth rocks, as they thad sometime 
been 

Stricken all suddenly amid besieging joy 

With strange hypnotic sleep, that they might 
show 

To us poor pigmy imen, what mighty powers 

Gathered to frame the hills! 


What wealth of 


Oh, fairy ferns 
That climb and chmb again, all uniformed 
In woodland greens, in merry mimic sieging 
Of the entrancéd rocks! Oh, flowers that grow 
And bud and bloom in sun or leafy shade! 
Oh scents that drench the sweetness of the 

air! 
And oh, ye falls that leap! Ye living streams 
That bound out into space, instinct with joy, 
To pour with thunder-music to the pool, 
The foaming, flashing pool so far beneath, 
Whose outer waters lie, so quiet, still 
And undisturbed, as human hearts that knovw, 
That say with him of old, “’Tis vanity! 
All! All is vanity! And only peace 
Is worth!” All these are spells I know, 
friends all 
Ali dear, familiar friends: not these the spells 
Whose wonder secrets I would win from thee! 
I see thee garbéd in thy winter robe 
Thy upheaved backs, all purple-black anon, 
Now draped in snowy sheen, so dazzling white 
By day, at eve to borrow all the sun’s 
Own glory, out-rivalling the arching 
Bow that spans the ‘hills with mystic promise, 
The foothills of the heavens for gods to tread! 
I see thy lofty peaks that bide in scorn, 
Majestic scorn of mundane hopes and fears, 
High in eternal cold, piercing the sky, 
The upper, silent sky, that knows no note, 
No echoing note, of all the woes and joys 
Of seething human life, piercing the blue 
With conq’ring glory, monarchs in its midst! 
I read the histories of the hardy men 
Who, habiting thy crags and great plateaux, 
O’erstride the laws of tyranny and shake 
Them free from shackles that this mether 
world 
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The heaving, tossing, restless sea, whose high 
Tremendous rollers, thundering ashore, 

Are trivial, tiny, panoramic things 

Whose loudest cannot stir the echo of 

Thy silences, the great, wide, rolling sea 
Enslave, and live a life that is their own. 

I know the wonder of thy breathing heights 
That gaze, uplift in peace, far out and o’er 
The loves and hates of men, cities that throng, 
River and fruitful vale, desert and plain; 
Those silent heights that ever hold at bay 

To whom ’tis thine alone to say, “Thus far!” 
This and all these, it still zvzl/ seem to me, 
Are added spells that I must learn and see, 
That memory and thought have woven round 


New sounds that cannot reach the outer sense 
Which yet I hear! 


“Oh man! We stand eterne, 
Fixéd, wnite with earth, as God and good 
Areone, as thou art one! Through all upreared 
We have, for aye, bordered the spinit realm 
And known the holy tread of feet, glad feet 
That message all the mighty thoughts that 
wend 
Through the eternal years; unseeing, yet 
All conscious of our part in universe 
Divine, we wait and man is waiting, too. 
As time and change have passed and change 
has passed 
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Thine own inspiring spell, thy mystic spell, 

And still I crave of thee thy secret, still 

My soul would seek to know from thee the 
link 

That holds me when I banish thought and do 

But know thee near. 


And as I ask and dull 
Mine ears to other sounds, what is at that 
I hear? And as I close mine eyes to all 
And look within upon th’ dllumived walls, 
Shekinah walls, where sacred secrecy 
Shuts in the infinite, what is it that 
I see? Letters of light in language new 
That yet my soul can read, interpreting! 


Us by, we still proclaim and have proclaimed 
For aye, the unity of all! Akin 

Are all, the rivers and the seas, the plains 
And we; the nations of this teeming world, 
Kin every race; kin all the stars of heaven; 
Thus by our silent years we speak to you, 
Thus ‘by our glad upreach as thou dost still 
Upreach, we speak to you and speak of faith 
Of joyous, waiting, patient, hopeful faith !” 


This was the 
; showed 
lo me, the secret that they sung to me. 


secret that the mountains 


Pasadena, Cal. 


WOMAN AND SOCIALISM 


JuLIan HAWTHORNE 


MEET occasionally on my travels a 

certain elderly humorist—and_ by 
that term I must be understood to mean 
a humorist in the antique or Ben Jonson 
sense; a man who acts according to his 
humors ; who is ruled by whim, prejudice 
or caprice; and not, in the modern sense, 
a man who makes jokes, good or bad. 
This elderly humoristic gentleman, then, 
is always an object of delight to me, be- 
cause he has notions of his own, and pro- 
mulgates them with a naive zest and 
color that make this pallid, conventional 
world in which most of us live seem base- 
less and futile, for the moment. Either 
he is slightly deaf or else his preoccupa- 
tion with his own ideas makes him 
appear so. At all events, he is a most 
likeable and profitable companion—an in- 
tellectual tonic with no ill effects the 
morning after. 

“Socialism, eh?” he said, when I men- 
tioned that I had been following with 
sympathy the development of that cult. 
“Ves, I’ve heard folk talk about that. 
Never could quite get at what they meant, 
though, for my part. What do you say 
it is, now, for instance?” 

I replied that, to my thinking, one rea- 
son why Socialism might be regarded 
as a truly universal posture of the hu- 
man mind (in the not remote future) was 
that each true Socialist had his own pri- 
vate idea as to just what Socialism por- 
tended. I then offered him a succinct 
outline of what I supposed its more catho- 
lic tenets to be. He listened, sitting in his 
chair at the cafe table—we were drink- 
ing a glass of hot water and lemon to- 
gether—with his old felt hat tilted back 
from his projecting forehead, his hands 


clasped over the head of his walking- 
stick, his spectacles pushed up on his 
brow, and his keen grey eyes, in their 
wrinkled setting, narrowing themselves 
occasionally to follow the trend of the 
argument. Once in a while he would 
omit a grunt of qualified approval; but 
for the most part, I am bound to con- 
fess, the pushing out of his grey bearded 
lips, and the snortings that proceeded 
from his wide and sceptical nostrils, led 
me to infer that I was not succeeding 
too well in my attempted demonstration. 
When I had finished, he took a swallow 
from his tumbler, removed his spectacles 
and polished them on the lining of the 
tail of his old frock coat, put them on 
his nose, and bent upon me, through 
them, one of his most penetrating and 
challenging glances. 

“So, that’s your notion of the thing, 
is it?” said he. “Well, what I’d like to 
know is, how are you going to manage 
about your women? How about the 
women, eh?” 

“My dear Mr. Klenk,” exclaimed I— 
Gamaliel Klenk is his name—‘‘it is from 
women that we expect Our most unques- 
tioning support. Think of the saving of 
household labor that they will experience. 
They will have leisure to——” 

“Leisure! Pooh, sir!—l1 say, pooh 
snorted Gamaliel. “What honest woman 
did anybody ever hear of that wanted 
leisure? What they want’s occupation, 
sir—eh ?—the more the better. Keep ’em 
busy while they’re awake, and let ’em 
dream of more business while they’re 
asleep—that’s it! That’s the way to make 
a woman happy! And if your Socialism 
won’t do that—and it won’t, sir—why, 
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you'll have to run it without ’em; and 
nothing that hasn’t had women at the 
bottom of it has ever paid its way yet 
in this world, and it never will! I was 
born of a woman, I tell you, and I know 
what I’m talking about!” And he 
thumped his cane dogmatically on the 
floor. 

At this, I plucked up a little spirit. 

“T’m aware that one can have a choice 
as to modes of dying, Mr. Klenk,” I said. 
“T have heard of a poet who died of a 
rose, in aromatic pain; and Shakespeare 
makes Enobarbus say that Cleopatra had 
such a celerity in dying as to lead him 
to believe that Death must do some lov- 
ing act upon her. But I never heard that 
there was more than one way of being 
born, and for my part, I am confident 
that a woman had just as much to do 
with my coming into the world as was 
the case with you. Occupation? I didn’t 
mean to imply that women under Social- 
ism would necessarily be indolent. So- 
cialism, by relieving us of most of the 
burden of laboring for the bare means 


of subsistence, will afford us opportunity 
to study the arts which beautify and 
ennoble life; you must admit that there’s 
an immense deal to be done in that direc- 
tion, and woman will doubtless become 
the most energetic worker in that field. 
But she won’t have to wear out her life 
slaving in the kitchen and laundry, and 
in darning the holes in our socks. The 
base, menial drudgery that falls to the 
lot of woman under the present dispen- 
sation is one of the main obstacles to her 
full development, and thereby to that of 
the whole race. Her intellect would be 
as good as man’s, and better very likely, 
if it were allowed a chance to expand. 
Socialism would permit her to do what 
is really suitable for her—what she would 
enjoy doing—instead of forcing her to 
toil at what she detests. It was in that 
sense that I used the word leisure, Mr. 
Klenk.” 

Gamaliel Klenk smiled grimly. 

“A good bit of what you’ve been say- 
ing is nonsense,” he affirmed; “and it’s 
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all of it moonshiny. You fellows are 
too fond of flying up in the air; if you 
want to convert fellows like me, you’ve 
got to keep to facts and details. Now, 
how about shopping under Socialism, eh? 
Ever think of that?” 

“Shopping ?” 

“That’s what I said, sir—shopping! 
What made Eve listen to the serpent 
in the Garden and eat the apple? Lei- 
sure—that’s what it was; the kind of 
leisure you’re recommending. She had 
no washing or cooking to do, had she? 
—there was no household drudgery to 
keep her intellect from expanding, was 
there? Your Socialism couldn’t give her 
more opportunities than she had there, 
could it? But the trouble with her was 
just what it would be with your social- 
istic women nowadays. There were no 
shops.” 

“Certainly, there were no shops in 
Eden, Mr. Klenk,’ I agreed. “But why 
should there be? Before the apple, there 
was no need of things to wear—not even 
fig-leaves. Whatever was required for 
the necessities and enjoyments of life 
was afforded free by nature. Cut-throat 
competition, and all the ignoble devices 
to which it leads were unknown.” 


“Shops, I say,” reiterated Gamaliel, 
appearing not to hear what | was saying. 


“What the poor girl wanted was shops. 


That was where the serpent got in his 
fine work; and as soon as he hears that 
there’s to be Socialism, and no shops, 
he'll be back here again, hot-foot ; make 
no mistake about that. ‘lhere’ll be no 
shops, because there’ll be no competition. 
There'll be one quality of goods—the 
best quality; and one price, the lowest 
price, or no price at all for what I know. 
There'll be no show windows, because 
there'll be no need for wheedling folks 
into a place, or making ’em believe that 
things are better in one place than in 
another; no eloquent salesmen or artful 
salesladies to conjure money- that she 
oughtn’t to spend out of her pocket, 
or bonnets and mantles that she doesn’t 
need onto her head and shoulders. Why, 
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she won’t even have any currency to 
squander, so far as I can make out; it’ll 
all be done by some new, patent, scientific 
process of credits and _ tickets-of-leave. 
Nothing would be cheap and nothing ex- 
pensive; so where would be the fun of 
getting anything? Where would be the 
satisfaction in coming to meeting in a 
new Easter outfit, if every other woman 
knew that just as good might be had any- 
where for the asking? What comfort 
could a woman take in a hat as big 
round as a cotton umbrella, if no other 
woman envied her for it? But that isn’t 
the half of it. You ought to know as 
well as I that what a woman best likes 
in her shopping is not actually buying 
things, but making believe to buy ’em. 
She likes to have the dealer take ’em 
down from the shelves and spread ’em 
out, and hold ’em up, and talk pretty 
about ‘em, and tell her how exclusive 
they are, and how they’d become her; 
and then she tries ’em on, and says they 
don’t seem quite right, and she’d like to 
look at something different; and so she 
goes on through the whole lay-out, and 
ends up with a paper of pins. That’s an 
old story. What a woman out shopping 
wants is a chance to work her imagina- 
tion, and to be tempted, and to think 
how nice it would be to yield, and to hate 
Mrs. Rockefeller for being able to get 
all she set her fancy on, and to lay 
schemes for clever bargains, and to get 
the better of her husband. What would 
a woman’s life be worth without bargain- 
day sales, I’d like to know? What sort 
of circulation would the newspapers get 
if there were no advertisements in ’em 
for the women to read and figure over? 
Advertisements? Why Socialism would 
wipe ’em out of existence as clean as a 
school boy wipes out the picture of the 
teacher he’s been making on the black- 
board, when the teacher turns round. 
What woman would want to buy a maga- 
zine, I’d like to know, if there was noth- 
ing in it to read but the articles? And 
there’d be nothing else, sir—not a line. 
Why should anybody advertise anything 
which it’s your concern more than his 
that you should buy? God bless my soul, 
sir, what would your Socialist streets 
look like, with no show windows and 
no signs and no barkers outside the doors, 
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and no posters on the boardings, and no 
crowds of women folk pushing and 
squeezing and staring and gossiping 
and longing and hesitating? Can’t you 
see that shopping, and all that goes with 
it, is the only thing that puts up a barrier 
between civilization and barbarism? A 
woman has a soul; and if you don’t keep 
it fed on shopping, it'll eat up you and 
Socialism and morality and religion and 
everything else that the world’s been 
acquiring since Noah came out of the 
Ark, It’s the stop-gap: between us and 
the deluge. ‘I can’t go shopping,’ your 
wife or your daughter says to herself; 
‘well, what shall I do?’ You may say, 
if you like, that she’d set to work to 
practice the arts that ennoble and beautify 
life, and all the rest of that tom-fool 
rigmarole; but I know better, and if you 
had a soul of your own, you’d confess 
that you know better, too.” 

Hereupon Mr. Gamaliel Klenk rapped 
with his cane for the waiter, and paid for 
the lemonade. It is not much use argu- 
ing with blind dogmatism; and though 
I could easily perceive that his argument 
was as full of holes as a sieve, and was 
ready, if he would give me a little time, 
to prove them so, he would not wait, 
and, besides, his deafness took a bad turn, 
and he seemed to hear nothing that I said. 
So he went on his way, thumping his 
cane on the pavement at every step, and 
looking out beneath his wide hat brim 
with his keen, intolerant old eyes, as if he 
suspected every other man he met of be- 
ing a Socialist—as might very likely be 
the case. AndI was left to my reflections. 

Upon the whole, I think it might be 
prudent to retain, if not actual shopping 
as now practised, something sufficiently 
like it to keep our wives and daughters 
from repining, until they had had time 
to get interested in nobler things. And 
it would seem almost a pity to obliterate 
the noble art of advertising, just at the 
moment when it is approaching the stage 
of being an element in art education. 
But it will all come out right; I have 
boundless confidence in the resources of 
the leaders of Socialism, whatever my 
friend Gamaliel may say. Indeed, I half 
suspect even him of talking, to some 
extent, through that wide-brimmed old 
felt hat of his. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE QUESTION 


Editer Wiisuire’s—I notice you some- 
times explain things to readers of your mag- 
azine, Please tell me in it how women will 
‘we supported under Socialism. I know the 
claim js made that they will no longer be 
dependent on men—that is, on their husbands. 

And I must say I think that will be an im- 
provement. But how will it be done? Tf will 
tell yo: ‘how it is now. They are married 
and @@mmence housekeeping, and in less than 
twa days the woman finds she is no longer 
& “free American.” She must be “chief cook 
and bottle washer” without the pay she would 
receive if not married to her master. If he 
gets tired or feels sick, he can often leave 
work for a time and rest. But little matter 
how she feels, she must get up and get to 
wotk. Should she ask for help, is generally 
told that “my mother had as many children 
‘as yout Nave, and she got along without help.” 
Tf he wamts to spend a few dollars for whis- 
lex, billiards, cards, or in any other manly 
way, not a word must be said. He earns the 
money and, of course, has a right to spend 
it as he wishes. But, if she asks for a little 
money to get some necessary clothing, how 
soon she is informed that “money does not 
‘row on bushes.” Or, perhaps, it is the old 
song: “You must think ’'m made of money. 
Where is that quarter I gave you last week?” 
And if she should be sinner enough to wanit 
money to buy Socialist books or papers— 
well, that is beyond pardon. 

Now, how can the woman—I mean the 
wife and the mother—be independent under 
Socialism? The unmarried woman can 
work for what she wants, not being troubled 
with other duties. 

Mary HELEN, 
, Penn. 


It is probably not too much to say that 
the majority of wives have to endure the 
degrading dependence described so simply 
and yet so forcibly by “Mary Helen.” 
The promise of emancipation which So- 
cialism offers appeals to her as it certain- 
ly should appeal to the vast army of her 
sisters who chafe and suffer under the 
same conditions. 

Normally, matrimony means depen- 
dence for the wife. When a husband is 
generous and considerate this dependence 
may not be galling, but the vast major- 
ity of husbands are neither generous nor 
considerate. When they are not wife- 
beaters they are generally petty tyrants 


who consider a wife as Somethiiig they 
own, something they are privileged to 
treat as a slave. 

When we have powef overt another 
we generally abusé it. The ordinary 
workingman in his industrial life is fre- 
quently hectoted and abused by a tyran- 
nical boss. If he rebels he loses his job. 
In his turn the ordinary workingman 
wants to hector and abuse somebody or 
something and as his wife is about the 
only one over whom he has power he 
“catches even” by venting his ill temper 
on her. She must stibmit because fe- 
bellion means starvation of wotse. 

No woman will voluntafily submit to 
such petty tyranny as “Maty Helen” de- 
scribes in her letter, and the fact that 
she does submit shows that she is not 
free. When she is economically and 
politically free she will be dependent 
upon no man for the opportunity to live. 
Such freedom is what Socialism offers 
her. She will work under Socialism, 
but she will not drudge. In strength 
she will perfotm that labor she is best 
able to perform, in weakness she may 
confidently lean upon the State. If she 
chooses to live alone it will be her privi- 
lege, if she needs companionship she can 
get it without sacrifice. In a word she 
will be man’s equal. Marriage will be a 
contract of equals who will have equal 
responsibilities. When she brings chil- 
dren into the world the State will be her 


‘debtor, and its indebtedness will be paid 


by throwing around her every comfort 
that unlimited plenty can supply, and 
every safeguard that science can devise, 
and, of course, without thought of mak- 
ing a charge against her. 

Being compelled ts perform her ap- 
propriate share of the common work, 
woman will have a voice in determining 
the conditions of that work. She will 
be a citizen with all a citizen’s privileges 
in a commonwealth where (the problem 
of subsistence no longer pressing for 
solution) all may live their life as seems 
to them best in the search for the beauti- 
ful and the worthy. aes 


“THE FOREIGN PERIL” 


HE late Senator Hanna in a maga- 

zine article sought to stigmatize 
the progressive element of the labor 
movement in this country by referring 
to it as “an imported article.” In a reply 
Max Hayes, the well-known. Socialist 
agitator of Cleveland, takes occasion to 


tells tt own story, as does that of James 
O’Connell or Dan Keefe; Max Morris shaved 
“kowitz” from his surname after he came 
from Jerusalem, and Abraham Korunitsky 
“Americanized” to plain Henry White after 
he came from Russia; Andrew Furuseth is a 
Swede, and Henry Barter was born in Lon- 
don; Richard Braunschweig ist von Schleswig- 
Holstein and John Tobin is charged with 
being a Canuck, as is also Frank Morrison. 


_. 


OLD CASTLE GARDEN, WHERE IMMIGRANTS FORMERLY LANDED. 
The Site is now occupied by the Aquarium and Battery Park. 


point out that the trail of this foreign 
serpent is also over the “good” labor 
leaders who are mixed up with the em- 
ployers in the Civic Federation. O¢ 
these “good” labor leaders Mr. Hayes 
says: 


Most of them are born foreigners, or the 
sons of their fathers who came from abroad. 
Gompers is an English Jew who speaks Ger- 
man, an unpardonable crime. Mitchell’s folks 
were Irish, and he hasn’t yet scraped all the 
accent from his tongue; Duncan says “hoot, 
mon,” and Tom Kidd wore kilties and blew 
the bagpipes in Scotland; Dennis Hayes’ name 


Then there are the Duffys, the O’Briens, Mc- 
Mahons, the Klapetskys and Eichelbergers, 
the McGoverns and Mulcahys, and the Mof- 
fats, and Healys and Callahans, the Schmidts 
and Nuernbergers and an endless string of 
other names that suggest “an imported arti- 
cle.” 

This is an imported problem and Congress 
ought to deal with it at once before these 
United States are submerged in organizations 
with individuals “bred among conditions 
which do not and cannot exist in America.” 

First thing we know this “imported arti- 
cle,” union labor, will be followed by another 
foreign custom—political action! 


A great many people are professing to 
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drawn from “away back.” I was in 
London in the latter part of the old year, 
about the time the Editor of WILSHIRE’S 
was there, and I found it then even 
more true than formerly, that living in 
London is dirt cheap as compared with 
America. True, one can pay high 
prices in London (as elsewhere) if one 
likes; and for that matter, the American 
visitor, with more money than know- 
ledge of the town, will be “laid-for” and 
fleeced even as will be the English visi- 
tor in New York. Yet, for all that, the 
man who knows his London can there 
make shillings go often as far as dollars 
in the States, or a long way in that di- 
rection. 

Mean details may seem petty, but a 
few will be needed to bear this out. I 
could furnish them almost endlessly, 
but will forbear. Take that article so 
all-important with the poor—bread. 
Compare the English quartern double- 
loaf, 4 Ibs. for 9c. (often only 8c., and at 
times only 7c.) with the American 1 Ib. 
loaf for 5c.—20c. for 4 lbs. And mark 
you, the English loaf must be full 
weight, weighed before the customer, 
and any deficiency made up from a loaf 
kept in cut for the purpose. Then, but- 
ter, cheese, sugar, jams, sauces, and 
confectionery and preserves, generally, 
are vastly cheaper. Here comes in the 
variety: the Englishman can buy lots 
of little dainties for a few cents, which 
the American of slender means would 
have to pay quite heavily for. Tea, such 
as in America, costs 60c. to $1.00 per 
lb., may be bought in London at from 
24c. to 40c. Petroleum (lamp oil) that 
costs here from 15c. to 25c. a gallon in 
quantities of 5 gallons, may be got in 
London in tiny quantities, down to one 
quart, at the rate of 1lc. to 12ca gallon. 
In London you can buy a suit of clothes 
made to measure, well cut, vailored and 
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padded, for $8 to $12, such as in New 
York or San Francisco would cost $25 
to $35. Ready-made suits at anything 
down to $2.50. A fair, medium quality 
felt hat, that in America would cost 
$2.50, sells in London for $1.08, often 
less. Dunn’s “famous,” a fairly good 
hat, sells at goc. English boots and 
shoes cost about the same as here, but 
wear twice as long. , Underwear, gloves, 
ribbons, laces, silk and cloth piece- 
goods, general drapery, carpets, etc., 
are away down, in some cases to one- 
third of American prices. -Then beer 
(ale or porter) in one-pint screw-stop- 
pered bottles, at 48 cents and 60 cents 
per dozen, against $1.20 to $1.50 here. 
Cheaper still, if fetched in your own jug. 

So might I go on through all the 
range of eatables, drinkables, wearables, 
house or personal furnishings, and all 
that goes to make up the material needs 
of a people. Even toys or jewelry are 
no exception. A_ shilling buys there 
more than half a dollar here. Butchers’ 
meat (beef, mutton, pork) that used to 
be cheaper in America, is no longer so, 
to say nothing of the inferiority of the 
American article. I have asked Ameri- 
cans how it is that the beef one gets in 
America is so poor beside that obtain- 
able in London, seeing that so much of 
the beef eaten in London comes from 
the other side. The only likely-sounding 
explanation was as follows: “I guess 
we export the best-the young bull beef 
—and eat the old cows ourselves.” Per- 
haps that is it. Here, again, is a strange 
thing: Fish in inland, multi-million- 
crowded London town, is cheaper— 
vastly cheaper—that in an American 
coast town. When I was in London last 
autumn, I saw, on a fish-stall in Leather 
Lane, Holborn, fine, fat herrings, with 
the “blood in the eye” to attest their 
prime freshness, offered in lots of six, 
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at 4 cents a lot. They would have cost 
25 cents in Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco, and 15 cents to 20 cents in most 
American towns. Even fruit, with the 
exception of prunes, peaches, apricots 
and grapes, is as cheap in London as in 
California. Walnuts, almonds and figs 
are cheaper; so, too, are raisins and 
grocers’ currants. 


Of course, my London prices are not 
drawn from Bond Street, nor Piccadilly, 
the poor don’t go shopping in that quar- 
ter. My American friends are simply 
“knocked” (to tse a Cockneyism) when 
I tell them of the orderliness, cleanliness 
and cheapness of living in London, as 
I found it on my recent visit after nearly 
ten years’ absence; and of the cheery 
boast of John Burns, so proudly made 
and reiterated to me when I met him in 
the lobby of the House of Commons: 
“We're improving the old town, eh? 
Aren’t we, now?” The “we” meaning, 
primarily, the London County Council. 
“But,” they say, “Mr. Wilshire speaks of 
high prices for food and clothing over 
there, and the ‘The People of the Abyss’ 
—the dreadful things Mr. London tells 
us—they’re not true, then?” “True, all 
true,” I tell them, but with a differ- 
ence and with modifications. Mr. London 
gives us a graphic description of cer- 
tain aspects of London life, drawn at a 
very acute angle. Drawn apart from its 
relation to other phases and quieter 
shades, it is inevitable that the picture 
should stand out in somewhat startling 
relief before the reader. It is not the 
fault of Mr. London; and I, for my 
part, have absolutely no objection in so 
far as this—“one-sidedness,”’ I had al- 
most said—may in any way so effect a 
shaking-up of gray matter, or a waking- 
up of national conscience, as to lead to 
better things. Only in so far as its 
effect may be the reverse of beneficial, 
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by giving American readers a mistaken 
idea flattering to their national com- 
placency, and to that extent hindering 
the progress of their economic enlight- 
enment, do I venture to intervene. I 
feel that J know; whether I can so pre- 
sent my thought as to make others 
know—that is something I don’t know. 

The foregoing particulars are, per- 
haps trivial, but they are essential and 
germane to the issue, and are furnished 
to answer, in some sort, your query; to 
correct your readers’ misconceptions 
due to your way of puiting that query; 
and yet again to elucidate for American 
readers of “The People of the Abyss” 
something not cleared up in that mas- 
terly and, in most respects, luminous, 
picture of certain aspects of life among 
the London poor; said “something not 
cleared up” being the question left in 
the readers’ minds: “How, under hea- 
ven, do the English workers, so poorly 
paid as they seem to be, contrive to find 
life—I will not say desirable, but—even 
possible?” The secret lies all in the 
greater commodity-purchasing power of 
money in England, the relative “cheap- 
ness of living,’ by virtue of which the 


_English worker can command a variety 


in his eating and drinking that adds a 
zest to life in many respects dull and 
stunted enough, God knows; and that, 
too, on a wage that, in America, would 
restrict the recipient to a diet of baked 
beans and soda crackers. Not only in 
his eating and drinking either, is life 
bearable for the Britisher, for he gets 
some little (tho’, of course, quite inade- 
quate) recreation, Mr. London’s sug- 
gestion to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
If the West-end theatres are too expen- 
sive for him (and they are) the cheap- 
ness of commodities does leave him, 
once in a while, the wherewithal to pay 
for a 4c. or 6c. seat in one of the “Em- 
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pire” theatres now so numerous in the 


suburbs, where two clever and interest- 


ing (and since the County Council 
came, clean) vaudeville performances of 
two hours each are given nightly. He 
may even afford a Ic. or 2c. bus or car- 
ride, should the theatre of his choice not 
be close at hand; another object lesson 
for the American who generally pays 
5 cents or more for every ride. I might 
mention other of these suburban thea- 
tres where fairly good performances of 
the “legitimate” drama may be witness- 
ed for 8 cents, 12 cents and upwards. 

Then, again, if he is given to spend- 
ing part of his evenings at the public- 
house (saloon) as, largely owing to 
want of room and recreation at home, 
he too frequently is, he can bask for an 
hour in the glitter of gaslight, colored 
glass and mirrors at his favorite “house” 
discussing politics or horse-racing (it is 
too often the latter, unfortunately), and 
his glass, or rather tankard, of beer, 2 
cents, and tobacco for the evening 3 
cents, will together have cost him no 
more than his American cousin pays for 
a single cigar at a corner stand, or for 
a solitary glass of beer. 

The English workman pays 2 cents 
for a shave, 6 cents for a hair cut, and 2 
cents for a shoe shine. 

The above is no glorification of cheap- 
ness, neither is it a glazing of the squalor 
and hardship inherent in the lives -of 


the poor of England; it is simply an 


elucidation—or aims to be—offered at 
this juncture lest American readers be 
led to “imagine a vain thing,” viz.: that 


they are so vastly better off than their . 


European brothers as to be less in need 
than they of Socialism. 

Now, another word. When American 
readers take it (and they do) from Mr. 
London, that the poor of England “do 
not know the significance and sacred- 
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ness of home’”—that the little household 
gods, “the picture of mother or sister,” 
are not treasured by them, they miss the 
point that Mr. London in the “Abyss” 
articles, is dealing not with “the poor” 
generally, but with the homeless poor 
(for in England the denizen of the 
common lodging-house is rated practi- 
cally homeless). Like his American 
counterpart, he is “here today, gone to- 
morrow.” So far from true is it that 
the English poor as a class lack the 
home sentiment, that, on the contrary, 
those of them who emigrate to America, 
often drag with them half across the 
globe, their odds and ends of family 
possessions, not for any intrinsic value, 
but just for the old home’s sake. And 
the one thing above all that shocks them 
in the land of their adoption, is to see, 
not alone the poor, but the well-to-do; 
not alone the solitary ones, but families, 
living in furnished rooms, hotels and 
boarding-houses, with no stick of per- 
sonal belongings to put, for them, the 
stamp of “home” upon any given abid- 
ing-place; ready to pack their wardrobe 
and fly to any other boarding-house in 
any other place where the glint of a dol- 
lar catches their eye. I know many such 
people. Aye, and young couples marry 
and set up “housekeeping” in “rooms” 
and hotels, with no personal effects be- 
yond their knick-knacks of wedding pre- 
sents. Jlow’s this for the “shrine” of 
home! The homelessness of Americans 
(there are many exceptions, of course), 
and the ever-readiness of families to 
separate and scatter in the chase for the 
dollar, unceasingly compels the sad- 
eyed wonder of the home-loving Eng- 
lishman, 


“A week’s wages between him and 
pauperism,” says Mr. London. Truth, 
sober truth; yet, let not the American 
worker waste his pity except in the way 
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of fellow-feeling; for how much better 
off is he? The English wage-earner 
(thanks to the ready-money system), 
when he loses his job, has at least his 
last week’s pay to face the position with, 
whereas the American too often only 
takes his last week’s or month’s pay to 
hand it over to the grocer and butcher 
in payment for commodities already con- 
sumed. The fact that the American often 
has an asset in the shape of some sort of 
lien on his home, called by a stretch of 
imagination, “owning it,” complicates 
rather than relieves the situation. If the 
new job is slow in materializing, the 
necessity of raising the instalments on 
his partly-paid-for home, only drives 
him deeper into debt and difficulty, till 
he loses the whole. 

The moral of all this is—Let not the 
American worker lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his complacent, patriotic soul, 
that he is much better “fixed” than his 
brother of Europe. If the devil has 
got one, the deep sea threatens the 
other ; and any shade of difference there 
may be, draws daily nearer to a vanish- 
ing point with the fast-growing interna- 
tionalization of corporate capitalist inter- 
ests. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Since writing the foregoing I have 
since seen WILSHIRE’S for January, 
where Mr. London, in his closing chap- 
ters, says: “The English working classes 
may be said to be soaked in beer.” This 
is not true. Had Mr. London said: “The 
most ignorant and degraded of the Eng- 
lish working classes” his dictum might 


stand. This, probably, was his mean- 
ing. 

As regards Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, | 
fancy somebody connected therewith 


must have found Mr. London rather 
“easy” in swallowing that story about 
the 13,000 and odd street waifs emi- 
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grated by the Homes, with ‘not one 
failure in fifty.” “A splendid record,” 
says Mr. London. Yes, if record and 
fact would tally; but does Mr. London’s 
knowledge of economic conditions in 
Canada and the States enable him to be- 
lieve that immigrants—were they even 
angels from heaven, let alone gutter- 
snipes from London—could succeed in 
a proportion of forty-nine in fifty? Cer- 
tainly, Americans and Canadians them- 
selves, native and to the manner born, 
do not show anything like such results. 
These stories are kept, doubtless, by the 
Barnardo people for the ears of possible 
contributors to the funds, or for unwary 
penmen whose writings may induce 
such; that Mr. London was caught is an 
incident. He is mistaken in rating the 
Barnardo institution as “an exception” 
to the philanthropic futilities of the time. 
If the results claimed were as actual as, 
in fact, they are impossible under the 
present capitalistic system, that organi- 
zation would still be a farcical futility, 
rescuing its waifs in nines while “civili- 
zation” is turning them out in nineties. 
Nor would more of these Homes meet 
the case. The Barnardo institution is 
an organized begging-machine of mar- 
velous method and wide ramification, 
that already exploits to the full the char- 
ity available for this particular branch. 
It is, at best, a poor sort of social salva- 
tion that “rescues” a child from the Lon- 
don streets to plant him on a Canadian 
farm to work 16 hours a day in summer, 
and hibernate on board wages during the 
other seven months of the year. (This 
when he escapes the packing-houses of 


Chicago, the rolling-mills and nail-shops 
of Montreal, or the sweat-shops and 
slums of New York.) If it is better to 
be “brother to the ox,” than brother to 
the hyena, in just so far then may im- 
provement in the lives of these “rescued” 
waifs be claimed. By Bho: 
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O one of the American cartoonists 
shows in his work the rare quality 

of humor that characterizes the cartoons 
cf F. Opper, who draws pictures for the 
Hearst papers, and no doubt a large 
measure of the 
wide circula- 
tion enjoyed by 
the Hearst 
organs is due 
to the work of 
Opper. One of 
the best recent 
examples of his 
work is in the 
series entitled 
‘‘Popular Plays 
for the People.” 
This is entitled 
‘‘No Wedding 
Bells for Her,” 
and beautifully 
hits off the in- 
timacy between 
Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox and 
the Trusts. 
After the deci- 
sion of the Su- 
preme Court in the Northern Securities 
case, Knox issued a reassuring statement 
to the affect that the government did not 
intend to ‘‘run amuck.” This was as 
much as an-admission that Roosevelt 
needed the Northern Securities decision 
to enable him to go into the coming 
campaign and point to his record as a 
‘trust buster,” but that he would do 
nothing calculated tg disturb business 
interests. There was a time when the 
people were supposed to exercise some 


“No Wedding Bells for Her.” 
—F. Opper in New Fork American, 


influence in the conduct of the govern- 
ment at Washington, but now little or 
no attempt is made to disguise the fact 
that the people are small potatoes and 
few in a hill when it comes to bucking 
against the 
Trusts as an 
influence in the 
shaping of our 
government 
policies and 
activities. 


There is a 
great outcry 
now being 
made in New 
York over what 
people are 
pleased to cali 
the Real Estate 
Trust. 


have been rais- 


Rents 


ed on an aver- 
age of about 20 
per cent. in the 
tenement  dis- 
trict within the 
last few months 
and as a result thousands of people were 
evicted upon the first. of last month. 
Mass meetings were called and hot reso- 
lutions were passed declaratory of the 
greed and rapacity’of the landlords. It 
is alleged that they have banded together 
to make a concerted raise in rents and 
there is a call for an injunction against 
such a ‘‘merger,” the recent Supreme 
Court decision being instanced as an 
example of what might be done by law 
to protect the tenants. Now undoubtedly 
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it is exactly as logical to call upon our 
Supreme Court to deliver us from owners 
of land as from owners of railways. The 
principle in each case is exactly the same. 
But the absurdity of it all is that first we 
give to a capitalist class the power to 
rob us by demanding exorbitant fees for 
the use of their railroads, their land and 
their oil refineries and then when they 
take advan- 
tage of the 
power we 
have given 
them we raise 


a howl and 
plead for 
mercy. If we 


give ourselves 
over to tigers 
and then com- 
plain of being 
hurt we would 
get little sym- 
pathy on the 
plea that we 
did not think 
Hlrestirer 
would take 
advantage of 
the confidence 
we placed in 
him. Giving 
anyone unre- 
Sita inied 
power is 

always a bad thing, bad for the giver and 
bad for the receiver. The wonder of 
today is not that Rockefeller and Morgan 
take so much but that they leave so 
much. It is instinctive with all to 
exercise our power and whether it is 
Rockefeller with his monopoly of oil or a 
storekeeper on a country crossroad the 
rule is to charge all the traffic will bear. 
The New York landlords are simply 


following out the general rule. It is said 
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What! Five dollars a gallon for gasoline! That's outrageous ! 


Wal, there's another store ten miles further on. 
might get it a little cheaper there. 
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that the ground landlord where most of 
the evictions have taken place is Mr. 
Astor and he is excused under the plea 
that he has not raised the rent but that 
it is the act of his speculative lessees. 
However we may be sure that when the 
next year rolls around and Astor finds he 
can get more rent as a result of the greed 
of his lessees that he will not insist that 
they pay him 
less and dis- 
tribute the dif- 
ference to the 
poor tenants. 

The Demo- 
cratic party is 
the party of 
the ‘‘Common 
Peopte, in 
other words 
of the Small 
Capitalists, as 
opposed to the 
Republican 
Par ty’, *tire 
party of the 
M onopolists. 
TheWorking- 
class theoret- 
ically should 
have their 
own party, 


Mebbe ye and 


theoret- 
—Motor, 


icall yr hee 
Socialist Party is that party, but inas- 
much as the vote cast for the Socialist 
Party is so small compared with the vote 
of the working class we may say the 
working-class has no party. It simply 
tags on to the Republican Party or to the 
Democratic Party as the spirit may move 
it. Some day it will be wise and make 
the Socialist Party its party, but we are 
not yet in the ‘‘some day.” 
as the small capitalist is an animal rapidly 


However, 
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becoming extinct, it is a matter of course 
that the Democratic Party, as the repre- 
sentative of a moribund class, should 
be itself moribund, and it is. It should 
be dead now, but various accidents serve 
to keep it alive beyond its natural t-rm 
of life, somewhat after the manner that 
a dying man is kept alive artificially by 
inhalation of oxygen. Just now the 
oxygen that is keeping the Democratic 
Party alive is 
Mr. Hearst 
with his yellow 
journals and his 
money. The 
accident of 
Hearst largely 
accounts for 
the prolonga- 
tion of the life 
of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 
If we took 
away the negro 
question, which 
gives the Dem- 
ocrats the solid 
South—and 
which 
purely an acci- 


is also 


dent because 
logically the 
South should 
be the sup- 
of the 
Republican 


porter 


Party, the party of capital—and if we 
took away Hearst the Democratic Party 
would be sleeping quietly in its grave. 
But it does not recognize its desperate 
state. It comes up smiling defeat after 
defeat, and is just as happy as if it had 
experienced a victory. A funeral or a mar- 
riage is all the same to Sandy, and victory 
or defeat is all the same to the intoxicated, 
old, moribund Democratic Varty. 


“Whist, mon, it wisna a merriage! 
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The accompanying cartoon from the 
Crisis, a new Socialist paper published in 
Salt Lake City, is strikingly illustrative 
of the political situation. The wall will 
soon crumble and the people will thin 
see where the stream of their product 
goes. The cartoon also shows about the 
correct proportion in the division of the 
and Labor, and 
the thoughtful 
reader inquire 
why it is that 
in spite of the 


product between Capital 
it will serve to make 


tremendous in- 
in the 
productivity of 
Labor that La- 
bor’s share of 


crease 


its product has 
not increased 
in the same 
tremendous de- 
gree. A little 
study in an en- 
deavor to find 
an answer to 
this question 
show the 
explanation to 
lie in the fact 


will 


that wages are 
not determined 
by the size of 
the product the 
laborer turns 


Tow CGrowi_—— 


AFTER THE CELEBRATION. 


“T canna remember—hic—what the bride was like, Donald!" 


It wis a fun'ral.” 
—London Sketch. “ 
out but instead 


are determined by what the unemployed 
man will work for. That is to say, there 
are a great many more men than there 
are jobs and the man out of a job is 
always trying to get the employed man’s 
place, and if he can do the work as cap- 
ably and is willing to do it for less money 
he is going to get the place. This con- 
stant competition between the workers 
acts as an effectual check against their 
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ever getting what some foolish persons to all they produce and that the wages 
say they are already getting; that is, system has outlived its usefulness thee 
jan ever increasing share of an ever will be able to live a life of security and 
increasing product.” There is really no plenty. They ought to be living such a 


F| 
= 
= 
= 


THE OLD WALL IS CRUMBLING. 
The Workers will soon see through the game.  —The Crisis, Salt Lake City 


reason why the workers should share life now, but they can’t live it as long as 
their product with anybody at all, and they vote for the old parties which believe 
when they once see that they are entitled in the wages system. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HISTORY OF SOCIALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Morris Hillquit. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

The appearance of a “History of Socialism 
in the United States,’ by Morris Hillquit, 
will probably provide for many the first 
knowledge that Socialism in this country has 
any history at all, much less a story which 
requires for its telling a volume of near 400 
pages. For those who have casually observed 
the growth of the Socialist movement in 
Europe and America, and desire more specific 
knowledge of its meaning, Mr. Hillquit’s 
book will provide an admirable and authori- 
tative presentation of the principles and poli- 
cies which characterize the small but clamor- 
ous and growing organization known in this 
country as the Socialist Party. The author 
has written a history, and not an exegesis, 
but it is a history of such a searching char- 
acter that a reading of it gives a clear idea 
of the cardinal points of the Socialist phil- 
osophy. A number of our thoughtful politic- 
ians and publicists have expressed the opin- 
ion that the Socialist movement will shortly 
be a factor to be reckoned with, but the pre- 
vailing opinion is that Socialists, when they 
are not mere Utopian dreamers, are only the 
noisy and mischievous spokesmen of an irra- 
tional discontent. For this prevailing view 
the Socialists themselves are doubtless large- 
ly responsible, because up to this time—aside 
from a few monographs and propaganda 
pamphlets—they have produced practically 
no literature. Considering the vast number 
of books, exegetical and controversial, to 
which the Socialist movement in Europe has 
given birth the poverty of the American 
movement in this respect is all the more 
marked and it has reasonably been assumed 
that in the absence of a respectable literature 
the movement in this country lacked the 
moral and intellectual force to produce it. 
On this account the service which Mr. Hill- 
quit’s book renders to his movement is of par- 
ticular value. It not only demonstrates that 
the movement is capable of producing a liter- 
ature, but gives a comprehensive and olear 
statement of the premises upon which the So- 
cialists base their conclusions. This is most 
timely, for it is a question whether there is 
any contemporary question of similar import- 
ance about which there is such widespread 
ignorance. 


_ There are two distinct phases of the Social- 
ist movement—the Utopian and scientific—and 
the author naturally divides his work into a 


Part I, devoted to a record of the Utopian ex- 
pressions of communism in this country, and a 
Part II, which treats of the modern move- 
ment which finds its inspiration in Karl 
Marx’s analysis of industrial conditions. The 
record of the communistic experiments, their 
struggles and failures, is a story of absorbing 
interest and constitutes the most satisfactory 
history of the subject yet written. The author 
has a remarkable capacity for concise state- 
ment, and he sets forth tersely, but adequately, 
the theories of Robert Owen, who established 
the settlement at New Harmony, Ind.; of 
Charles Fourier, who numbered among his 
disciples Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, 
William Channing and the other Brook Far- 
mers; and of Etienne Cabet, the apostle of the 
Icarian movement. In addition, the origin 
and history of the various sectarian communi- 
ties are set forth in the same satisfactory fash- 
ion. Naturally the melancholy failure which 
attended the communities calls for explana- 
tion, and on this point the author says: 

“The founders of all communities proceeded 
on the theory that they would build up a little 
society of their own, eliminate from it all fea- 
tures of modern civilization which seemed ob- 
jectionable to them, fashion it wholly after 
their own views of proper social relations, and 
isolate themselves from the surrounding 
world and its corrupting influences. But the 
times of the Robinson Crusoes, individual or 
social, have passed. The industrial develop- 
ment of the last centuries has created a great 
economic interdependence between man and 
man, and nation and nation, and has made 
humanity practically one organic body. In 
fact, all the marvelous achievements of our 
present civilization are due to the conscious or 
unconscious co-operation of the workers inthe 
fields and mines, on the railroads and steam- 
ships, in the factories and laboratories the 
world over; the individual member of society 
derives his power solely from participation in 
this great co-operative labor or its results, and 
no man or group of men can separate himself 
or themselves from it without relapsing into 
barbarism. This indivisibility of the social or- 
ganism was the rock upon which all the com- 
munistic experiments foundered.” 

There are other keenly philosophical obser- 
vations and conclusions regarding the influence 
of the communistic mode of Jife upon the 
moral, physical and intellectual development of 
man, and then the author passes ito his treat- 
ment of the modern movement. 


This modern movement is so radically dif- 
ferent in inspiration and aim from the Utopian 
Socialism of Saint Simon, Owen, Fourier, etc., 
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that the author confesses a difficulty in finding 
the connecting link, if, indeed, such a link ex- 
ists. Several individuals who had cast their 
lots with some one or another of the commun- 
istic experiments, are found to have advocated 
independent political action by the working 
class—the essence of Modern Socialism—but 
as a rule the Utopians perished with their 
idols, transmitting nothing of thought or ac- 
tion to their successors. The essential differ- 
ence between the two movements lis set forth 
with masterly directness in this wise: 

“Utopian Socialism was based on purely 
moral conceptions, and derived its inspiration 
from the teachings of Christ or other codes of 
ethics; its existence was equally justified in 
the Eighteenth century as in the Nineteenth, 
and in this country as on the old continent. 
Modern Socialism, on the other hand, is pri- 
marily economic in character and cannot take 
root in any country before its social and in- 
dustrial conditions have made it ripe for the 
movement. The present Socialist movement 
depends for its support upon the existence of 
a large class of workingmen divorced from the 
soil and other means of production, and per- 
manently reduced to the ranks of wage labor. 
It also requires a system of industry developed 
to a point where it becomes onerous upon the 
workingmen, breeds dissatisfaction, and im- 
pels them to organized resistance. In other 
words, the movement presupposes the exist- 
ence of the modern factory system in a high 
state of development, and all the social con- 
trasts and economic struggles incident to such 
a system.” 


It is pointed out that these conditions did 
not exist in the United States during the first 
half of the Jast century, but when they began 
to appear the development was extraordinarily 
rapid. “In 1850,” says Mr. Hillquit, “the 
population of the United States was but little 
over 23,000,000; half a century later it rose to 
over 75,000,000. In 1850 the wealth of the 
country amounted to dittle over $7,000,000,000, 
and was pretty evenly distributed among the 
population; in 1890 the national wealth ex- 
ceeded $65,000,000,000, and more than one-half 
of it was concentrated in the hands of but 
40,000 families or one-third of I per cent. of 
the population. In 1850, 55 per cent. of the 
wealth of the United States consisted of farms; 
in 1890 the farms made up less than 24 per 
cent. of the wealth of the country. In 1860 the 
entire capital invested in industries in the 
United States was little over $1,000,000,000 ; 
in the space of the following thirty years it 
had increased more than sixfold. In 1870 the 
supply of labor was too inadequate for the 
demand; three decades Jater there was a stand- 
ing army of over 1,000,000 idle workingmen. 
In 1870 strikes and lockouts were hardly 
known in America; between 1881 and 1894 the 
country witnessed over 14,000 contests between 
capital and labor, in which about 4,000,000 of 
workingmen participated.” 

In spite of these favoring industrial condi- 
tions the Socialist movement did not develop 
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the strength which charactenized it under the 
same circumstances in Europe. This back- 
wardness is attributed by the author to the 
fact that the political equality enjoyed by the 
workingmen provided “one less motive to or- 
ganize politically on a class basis’ and that 
“the periodical appearance of radical reform 
parties often had the effect of: side-tracking 
the incipient Socialist movement into different 
channels.” 


Of the sections of the history which trace 
the development of the movement from 1850 
up to the present date it is unnecessary to 
speak in detail. They provide a story which 
has an even greater degree of interest than the 
record of the Utopian movement. The author 
has been a participant and often a potent fac- 
tor in the movement for the past fifteen years, 
but he possesses the judicial faculty in a high 
degree and his treatment of the events of re- 
cent years is characterized by remarkable im- 
partiality. If space permitted it would ibe in- 
teresting to relate the facts of the struggle of 
the Socialist Labor Party with the Anarchists 
and the final victory over the advocates of 
violence. The account shows that the nation 
is indebted to the Socialists, more than to any 
other agency, for the present innocuous condi- 
tion of the Anarchist organization an this 
country. Tihe final chapters sketch the rise of 
the Socialist Labor Party and its decline when 
it declared war on the trades unions; the great 
strikes and the development of the organized 
labor movement during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century; and, finally, the rise and 
present condition of:the Socialist party, which, 
acting in thorough sympathy with the trades 
unions assumes to itself the part of the poli- 
tical wing of the general labor movement. The 
author is a successful lawyer of New York 
and his book is marked by a scholarship and 
a conservatism of style amd statement which 
will make it a standard work of reference for 
students of the Socialist movement. 

CHARLES Dosss. 


THE STORY OF A LABOR AGITATOR, 
By Joseph R. Buchannan. The Outlook’ 
Co., New York. $1.25. 


It is an inspiration to read Mr. Buchanan’s 
book. It shows what a brave man moved by 
an indomitable will can accomplish. I say ac- 
complish, for while the results of his agita- 
tion for the last twenty-five years are not as 
tangible as might be, still no one who is con- 
versant with the situation can help admitting 
that the betterment of the condition of labor 
in the United States which has occurred in 
the last twenty years is more due to the un- 
tiring efforts of Joseph R. Buchanan than any 
other man. , 

From the time he left his father’s farm in 
Missouri, in 1878, to the present day he has 
never slackened in his efforts to uplift the 
hand of labor, and I doubt if there is any man 
so universally honored and respected by the 
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workingmen of this country. For years his 
fearless Denver Labor Enquirer was the best 
known of the radical papers in the West, in- 
deed if not the whole country. The story of 
the life and death of this paper furnishes a 
most interesting tale. To me the story of Mr. 
Buchanan’s life afforded a peculiar pleasure as 
his philosophy of the whole labor subject, 
gained by an experience for many years of 
close association with the labor movement, 1s 
so in accord with my own that the aroused, my 
sympathetic atbention in a manner that no 
other author has 
ever done. There 
are no other 
Buchanans alive 
today to write 
such _ thrilling 
tales of the labor 
movement in 
America, and I 
think ‘that not a 
single reader of 
this magazine 
who wishes to be 
closely in touch 
with the history 
of labor in the 
United States, 
should fail to 
read the book. 
It has a wivid 
account of the 
many _ railroad 
strikes that Mr. 
Buchanan led in 
Colorado in the 
critical decade, 
1880 to 1890, and 
also a brief story 
of the Haymar- 
ket tragedy and 
the efforts the 
author made to 
obtain a pardon 
for the victims 
of that judicial 
murder. Mr. Bu- 
chanan is now 
the editor ofthe 
economic de- 
partment of the 
American Press Association and is living in 
New York. I was present the other night at a 
dinner given to John Turner, and Buchanan 
made quite the speech of the evening, and 
showed that when the time comes labor still 
has in him an orator who can voice its wrongs 
in tones of the most convincing eloquence. 

The book will be sent postpaid from this 
office on receipt of price, or will be given free 
to anyone sending us three dollars for six 
yearly subscription cards. 


A LITTLE GARRISON, published by Fred- 


erick A. Stokes & Co., New York. $r.50. 
This is the book which has convulsed Ger- 


JOSEPH R. BUCHANAN 
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many. The author, Lieutenant Bilse, has just 
served six months in a military prison for tell- 
ing the truth, as was proven in the interpella- 
tion in the Reichstag. : 1.2) 

Some of the most effective passages in “A 
“Little Garrison” deal with the abuse of pri- 
vates by officers. Here is an example: 

Wihen he ewoke in the morning it was past 
ten. Borgert began to rage. Almost half the 


day was gone now, and yet he had meant to 
do so much. Had this ass of a servant again 
forgotten to awake him? 


With that his head 
ached and he felt 
nervous and out 
of sorts. Throw- 
ing his dressing 
gown loosely 
about him, he 
went into his séer- 
vant’s room and 
found Rose la- 
boriously penning 
a letter. When 
hiss master en- 
tered the poor 
fellow shot out of 
the seat.and stood 
bolt upright. 

“T wakened the 
Herr First Lieu- 
tenant at seven 
o’clock, but the 
Herr First Lieu- 
tenant wanted to 
continue sleeping 
and said I need 
not come back 
any more to an- 
noy him.” 

‘*Lhat’s ya Ure 
you swine; I will 
teach you to do 
as you are told.” 
And he seized a 
leather belt lying 
on the fellow’s 
bed, and with it 
struck R6se vio- 
lently, then kick- 
ing him and let- 
ting the belt play 
around his face 

and neck until broad, livid marks began to 

show. 

Rose preserved his military attitude, and 
stood his punishment without in the least re- 
sisting. But that was a further cause of an- 
ger to Borgert, and the latter dropped the 
belt and with his fist struck the man several 
hard blows in the chest. Then he took the 
man’s letter, half finished as it was, crumpled 
it up in his hand and threw it into the coal- 
scuttle. 

“Step upstairs lively and tell Herr First 
Lieutenant Leimann that I want to speak to 
him. Tell him if possible to step in here for 
half an hour before he goes to town.” 


“At your orders, Herr First Lieutenant.” 
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THE ISSUES OF LIFE. By Mrs. John 
Van Vorst. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Price $1.50. 


Through the medium of this new novel Mrs. 
Van Vorst discusses the “new woman” in 
particular and the race suicide question in 
general. It was Mrs. Van Vorst’s previous 
book, “The Woman Who Toils,’ which 
moved President Roosevelt to write that “race 
suicide” letter. Mrs. Van Vorst has a decided 
talent for sociological investigation, but not 
so much can be said of her ability as a story 
teller, in fact, “The Issues of Life” is some- 
what amusing from a literary standpoint. To 
show the contrast between the old-fashioned 
woman and the “new woman” she introduces 
her heroine into an organization supposed to 
be composed of types of the modern club wo- 
man. These women voice the cant of the 
times about the right to develop one’s own in- 
dividuality and who are interested as faddists 
in all contemporary questions. There is really 
no reason why a woman should not be in 
touch with the progressive thought in all the 
departments of modern investigation, but for 
Mrs. Van Vorst there is no compromise. The 
club woman is wholly wrong, and the old- 
fashioned “hausfrau” is wholly right, accord- 
ing to her view of things. Just to show how 
dangerous it is to be a club woman, Mrs. Van 
Vorst makes of each one of her new women a 
horrible example. One of them blows out her 
brains; another in disgust marries a coach- 
man; still another sells herself to a gilded 
youth when her husband is ruined; another is 
consigned to hopeless invalidism as a result 
ef a forced miscarriage. Another drives a 
worthy young man, mamed Reggie, to the 
dreadful deed of plunging her over a precipice 
in an automobile; and still another, through 
trying to put into effect half-baked concep- 
tions of hygiene, loses her only child. The 
heroine of the book is drawn into this mael- 
strom of woman’s club life, but at the proper 
moment is rescued by her husband and taken 
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back to the farm, presumably to raise many 
more happy, healthy children. “The vice of 
our generation,” says the model husband, in 
the next to the last chapter, “is individualism 
—personal ends exclude social and even family 
sentiment. The natural meaning of existence 
is the union of the man and woman, that the 
woman may bear children while the man de- 
fends the home. The moment either one di- 
venges from this destiny harmony is destroy- 
ed.” The doctor in the story, who believes in 
children and lots of them, is quoted as blaming 
the American husband as in a large degree re- 
sponsible for ithe scientific faddism of the wo- 
man. He says: “There’s no man so ardent as 
the American; there’s no woman, in spite of 
her reputation of being spoiled—there’s no wo- 
man so neglected as the American man’s wife. 
She has two rivals: business and science. She 
tries to make the most of her situation by 
mimicking her rivals. The business man’s 
wife is capricious and a spendthrift; the 
scientific man’s wife is a pedant. These are 
the two types America has produced!” 


SOCIAL PROGRESS; by W. Dy. s Bliss, 
Social Progress, 287 Fourth Ave, New 
York City. 170 pages. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


W. D. P. Bliss, editor of The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform, has prepared for Dr. 
Josiah Strong, a year book called Social Pro- 
gress, which is really an encyclopedia in it- 
self. It condenses into 170 pages all the main 
social, economic and industrial facts of this 
country and of the principal other countries. 
It shows that wages have not risen in spite 
of “prosperity,” that J. P. Morgan alone con- 
trols $6,268,000,000. It gives startling facts 
regarding the disintegration of the family. 
The Socialist facts are by Wm. Mailly, Gaylord 
Wilshire and A. M. Simons. It makes a book 
in which every Socialist will find valuable 
figures for propaganda purposes. We shall 
review it at some length next month. 


LITERARY NOTES 


In his book, “Greater Russia,” of which The 
Macmillan Company are issuing a new edition 
next week, Mr. Wirt Gerrare tells about a 
secret railroad owned and managed by the 
Russians, which runs through Manchuria to 
Pekin. Foreigners are not allowed to ride on 
it; Mr. Gerrare had to disguise himself as a 
Russian, cross the border in another way, and 
then contrive to get on the train when no one 
was watching. No other foreigner has been 
on this road, and its existence came to be 
known through Mr. Gerrare’s book. Just what 
bearing this branch of the Siberian railroad 
will have on the present war will probably 
transpire when the Japanese Jand forces en- 
counter the Russians. 


In response to many inquiries we would re- 


peat that Jack London’s “People of the Abyss” 
is published by Macmillan & Co., New York, 
at $2. It is beautifully illustrated, and on 
heavy paper. The publishers will send it post- 
paid to any address for the price mentioned. 


“Foundations of Modern Europe” is the title 
of a book which has grown out of a series of 
twelve lectures delivered in the University of 
London by Dr. Emil Reich. The Macmillan 
Company has just published it. The author’s 
attempt is to sketch the main facts and ten- 
dencies of European history that, since the 
year 1756, have contributed to the making of 
the present state of politics and civilization. 
His main object throughout is “to indicate 
not only the body of the general facts, but 
more particularly their soul, their meaning.” 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


A WORD TO OUR READERS 


We would like some one to mail us, to com- 
plete a file—a copy of the November (1997) 


number of WiLSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 


Do not forget to write to our advertisers. 
This magazine can only be sold at ats present 
price owing ‘to its patronage from advertisers. 
See that their faith is justified. 


Conspicuously good work was done in the 
matter of getting new subscribers for WIL- 
sHIRE'S during March, by Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright, of 20 Fair St., Paterson, N. J., and 
he was awarded the two watches by the Cir- 
culation Department in accordance with the 


London, England, 
March 1. 
The undersign- 
ed, subscriber to 
Wicle S) Hel bas 
through Justice, 
begs to express 
his eethanks = tor 
and high apprecia- 
tion of, the Febru- 
ary number. Ori- 
ginal intelligence 
illumines trite or 
well-worn tracks; 
stimulating reflec- 
tion on the read- 
er’s part. 
C. Lorrus READE. 


1057 Jasmin St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 14. 
The March num- 
beneeis at: shand 
Such artistic dress, 
neat finish; fault- 
less in style. A 
lifelong teacher 
and student and a 
professional man, 
at 64 I ought to be 
able to judge of 
the merits of your 
magazine. If un- 
able to contribute 
anything more 
than the _ paltry 
sum asked for, I 
am not barred from expressing my un- 
bounded delight as well as my appreciation of 
its peculiar merits. Your editorials in point 
of style, depth and grasp, cleerness and pre- 
cision, with a literary simplicity and classic 
style of finish, and a profound philosophic 


DR. H. E. WRIGHT 


A Hustling Socialist of Sacramento, Cal., 
who won a watch in the January- 
February Subscription Contest 


provisions of the announcement made in the 
March number. Mr. Wright, however, being 
well supplied with time-keepers, and hav- 
ing a knack for photography, decided to 
exchange the watches for an Al Vista 


~ 


camera. 


knowledge and 
grasp of the eco- 
nomic forces at 
work in this co- 
operative revo- 
lution—all these 
appear in* your 
editorials and 
make you with- 
out an equal as 
an editor in any 
country. 

J. A. BEDIENT. 


Camden, Me., 
April 1. 
The March num- 
ber was a hum- 
mer. The debate, 
“When Will So- 
cialism Come?” 
was fine. Your 
editorials are the 
real thing; in fact, 
I do not find a 
dull page in any 
number and 
wonder why any- 
one that ever 
reads just one 
number of your 
magazine can ever 
exist without it. 
E,. H. BRAMBALL. 


Portland, Ore. 


I like your magazine better and better every 
month. It is really divine service to ‘humanity 
to give them such a meal twelve times a year. 


(Rev.) R. M. WenstEr. 


